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catalogue and particulars, address 
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1244 N. Nioth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


The “Swarthmore.” 
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A private home, located in South Park, 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 
from World's Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en 
trance Midway Plaisance 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa. 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


one of 


he Hatakawanna Inn, 
Budd’s Lake, New Jersey. 
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Elevation 1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above 
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The Arborton, 
8 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J, 
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water baths. For particulars address, 
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MARKET ) 
EIGHTH » STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Goods, Carpets, 


Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


mings, 
Gloves, House - Furnishing 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXII. 

The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and devout 
souls are everywhere of one religion; and when death has 
taken off the mask, they will know one another, though the 
diverse liveries they wear here make them strangers. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


This is one of many excellent sayings of the Founder of Pennsy]l- 
vania. It will be found in Volume III. of his ‘ Select Works,” p. 390, 
(Edition 1825). William Penn was b. in London, Eighth month (Octo- 
ber) 14, 1644, and died at Ruscombe, in Berkshire, England, Fifth 
month (July) 30,1718. To attempt any sketch of even the principal 
events of his life, here, would be impracticable. After 1667, when he 
was arrested and imprisoned, with others, for attending a meeting at 
Cork, he identified himself with Friends, and in 1668 he appeared as a 
minister. He married, first (1672), Gulielma Maria Springett, and (she 
dying in 1694), second, in 1696, Hannah Callowhill, who survived him. 
He was twice in Pennsylvania,—from the autumn of 1682 to the sum- 
mer of 1684, and from the autumn of 1699 to the summer of 1701. 
In 1712 he was stricken with paralysis, and the last six years of his 
life his strength, physical and mental, was seriously impaired. No 
other of the Friends, except George Fox, has filled so conspicuous a 
place as William Penn. 


GOD’S MESSENGER. 
SHOULD Sorrow lay her hand upon thy shoulder, 
And walk with thee in silence on life’s way, 
While Joy, thy bright companion once, grown colder, 
Becomes to thee more distant day by day, 
Shrink not from the companionship of Sorrow, 
She is the messenger of God to thee; 
And thou wilt thank him in his great to-morrow,— 
For what thou knowest not now, thou then shalt see ;— 
She is God’s angel, clad in weeds of night, 
With whom we walk by faith, and not by sight. 
—A. E. Hamilton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

EARLY FRIENDS’ SETTLEMENTS IN OHIO. 
A VERY significant feature in the history of the early set- 
tlement of what was then called Short Creek Township, 
(afterwards named Mount Pleasant), in Jefferson county, 
Ohio, is the fact that previous to the opening of the Land 
Office for the entry of land, arrangements had been made 
by a number of families of the Society of Friends of 
Trent River, North Carolina, to emigrate in a body, pro- 
cure homesteads, and settle in this part of the new State. 
Among these were the Dews, Stantons, Howards, Wil- 
liamses, Hodgenses, and others. 

A number of these families produced distinguished 
citizens, rendering very important aid not only in con- 
verting this wilderness into an Eden, so to speak, but also 
in formulating its institutions and facilitating in various 
ways a growth in every achievement within their reach 
that would further the higher interests of the people. 
One of their first efforts was to prepare accommodations 
for gathering together for the purpose of Divine worship, 
which was considered a paramount duty; and then fol- 
lowed the institution of schools for the education of their 
children. 

These North Carolina Friends had realized in their 
own experience something of the terrible consequences 
likely to ensue from the direful institution of human 
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slavery, and had resolved to brave the hardships and priva- 


| tions incident to the settlement of a new country (a 


wilderness) rather than risk a continuance in their own 
sin-stricken land; and in 1799, after completing their 
society business, and issuing certificates of removal for 
themselves and families to the monthly meeting nearest 
their proposed place of settlement, they made their way 
to Washington and Fayette counties, in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

At this place previous arrangements had been made 
for their accommodation until the Government had con- 
summated its plans for the legal sale of lands through the 
Land Office, which office was opened at Steubenville, 
Ohio, in the early part of the year 1802. ‘The desire of 


these colonists appears to have been to procure land and 


settle in the eastern part of the State, near the Ohio river ; 
therefore their next step, after arriving at their tempor- 
ary home, was to secure a delegation or committee of 
Friends, in whom they could confide, to visit the new 


| country and fix upon suitable and contiguous tracts for 


entry and settlement. ‘Tradition furnishes the names of 
Joseph Dew, Borden Stanton, and William Hodgens, 
(the former two ministers) as three of the number 
selected for the purpose. ‘They crossed the Ohio river at 
Zane’s Island, (Wheeling), and pursued their way some 
six miles over the hills to the neighborhood where the 


| village of Colerain is now situated, in Belmont county, 


Ohio. Here the country was explored, a number of tracts 
decided upon as adapted to the wants of the colonists, 
and in this vicinity a considerable settlement was founded 
and a meeting of the Society of Friends called Concord 
was soon gathered at this point. 

From this point the committee moved onward about 


| five miles, to a point where the village of Mount Pleasant, 


in Jefferson county, was soon after located. ‘This beauti- 
ful rolling country enlisted their attention, and when they 
came to an attractive knoll half a mile further west, 
where the Short Creek meeting-house was soon after 
erected, we are told that Joseph Dew, falling a little 
behind, stuck up his staff and exclaimed: ‘‘ Here will be 
a great gathering of Friends!’”’ 

Whatever this prediction may have had to do with the 
future decision, this romantic spot was chosen as the site 
of their meeting-house ; and although only a log cabin, 
it served their purpose as a place of worship and for the 
transaction of the business of the Society for several years, 
until the brick house, 70 by 45 feet in dimensions, took 
its place in 1807. Short Creek Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings and the first three Yearly Meetings of Ohio 
were held on this spot. And here, in the portion of the 
grounds set apart fora burial place, sleep the remains of a 
large number of these early settlers, and of many of their 
descendants—a race who, by the exhibition of so much 
energy, perseverance, and loyalty to the principles of 
right and duty, was so conspicuous in the religious as well 
as the physical achievements of that early day. 

In the years 1814 and 1815, the yearly meeting-house 
at Mount Pleasant was erected at a cost of $12,345.62%, 
the dimensions being go by 62 feet. It is capable of 
seating a very large number, and in the early days was, 
often filled to overflowing. In 1816 it was occupied for 
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the first time for the transaction of the business of Ohio pr Shel resulted lias: the utterance ia this alin tins 


Yearly Meeting of Friends ; and from that time to the 
present, 1892, it has accommodated annually one or more 
of the brauches into which the Society is divided. 

By the action of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in the 
year 1812, the Yearly Meeting of Ohio was established, 
composed of all the members of the Society west of the 
Allegheny mountains ; and this arrangement continued 
until the year 1821, when Indiana Yearly Meeting was 
established by the action of Ohio, thus forming two 
yearly meetings of very conspicuous size mainly from the 
immigration that had taken place from the South and 
East in little over twenty years. 

In tracing some of the events connected with Ohio 
Yearly Meeting in the earlier years of its existence, mem- 
ory recalls circumstances that would seem novel at the 
present day. One of these I mention as exhibiting the 
little regard evinced by Friends in that day for ostenta- 
tion and show; and the willingness to adopt any just 
means within their reach that favored the fulfillment of 
their religious duties. It was then no uncommon thing 
for families desiring to attend the Yearly Meeting to come 
in their large covered wagons, bringing their provisions, 
cooking utensils, bedding, horse-feed, etc., with them, 
camping on the grounds belonging to the meeting, and 
lodging in their wagons, demonstrating by their simplic- 
ity a condition ef mind that the votaries of pride and 
self-exaltation seldom, if ever, realize. 

The little band of North Carolina Friends, noted as 
among the first settlers, served as a nucleus around which 
many others from the South and East soon centered ; and 
the growth and increase of the Society in this part of 
Ohio during the first few years of its history is probably 
without parallel. When we consider the many and great 
disadvantages under which these settlers labored, the wil- 
derness, the dense woods, and the very limited facilities 
for communication with the outside world, it indeed seems 
marvelous that such progress could be achieved in so short 
a time in almost every department tending to promote 
the welfare and happiness of humanity; and no charac- 
teristic in the career of this people is more worthy of com- 
memoration than the deep and abiding sense of justice 
and humanity almost universal among them, the sublime 
principle upon which the higher obligations of the Chris- 
tian character is founded. SAMUEL S. TOMLINSON. 

Emerson, Ohio, Fourth month, 1892. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15TH AND RACE 

[Class Meeting Fifth month 7.] 

OUR DUTIES TO THE WEAK, SICK, 
AND AFFLICTED. 

THE germ of many so-called modern ideas may be traced 

through the centuries until, finally, it is recognized as 

embodied in a saying of the marvelous teacher, Jesus of 

Nazareth. 

None can doubt that this is true of religious thought, 
but it may not be clear that it is true also of those 
social and educational ideas which now occupy the minds 
reformers, and which they are teaching 
On one occasion a certain lawyer said to Jesus, ‘* Mas- 
ter, which is the greatest commandment in the law ?”’ 
Jesus said to him, ‘‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind.’ This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ ’’ 

And when again the question was asked, Who is thy 
neighbor ? the reply came in the form of the beautiful 
parable of the Good Samaritan. Probably more practical 


STS. 
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| and which has been so fruitful in results, 





from any other single utterance since the dawn of history. 
It is at once the inspiration and warrant of the thousands 
who have interested themselves in alleviating the condi- 
tion of the afflicted, the criminal, and the poor. 

The thought which this parable so clearly illustrates, 
is that of broth- 
erly love. The Samaritan treated his unfortunate protégé 
not merely as a neighbor, better than a friend, even as 
one should treat a brother. 

Here then, clearly expressed, is a noble thought which, 
at present, is being freely discussed in the religious as wel! 
as the social world—the universal brotherhood of man. 

If, then, every man in the world is a brother, how 
natural, indeed how inevitable, that when he is poor he 
should be helped to help himself; when he is weak, that 
he should be put in the way to gain strength; if sick or 
otherwise afflicted, that hospitals and other institutions 
should be founded and maintained where he may receive 
appropriate treatment. 

That would seem to be the most beautiful Christian 
life, whose harp is so sensitively attuned that the faint 
moan of distress evokes a responsive chord of sympathy. 
A chord which will not be allowed to die away in the soul 
without result, but which awakes a strong desire to help 
the distressed one, a desire that results in action. It is 
this union of a capacity to feel with others and a desire 
for their welfare, which has given rise to what is called 
philanthropic labor. 

When Paul was converted his first question was, 

‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’’ and it is or 
should be the aim of every Christian to do something, 
and thus make return to the Lord, even if in slight degree, 
for the uncountable blessings we enjoy. 

It is true that Friends have always, in an individual 


| way, entered into the work of relieving oppression in its 


many forms, and the Society spoke in no uncertain tone 
on the question of human slavery. Recently, effective 
work is being performed through the organization of those 
who feel a drawing to work in the various fields of philan- 
thropic labor, and the culmination of the plan which aims 
to combine the philanthropic forces of the seven yearly 
meetings in one Union, will add immensely to the influ- 
ence of our Society. Great things may reasonably be 
expected from this organization. 

Little can be expected from organization, however, 
unless the individuals who compose it are filled with the 
right spirit. It is like a locomotive without steam—beau- 
tifully adapted to draw a train, perfect in all its parts, 
and yet utterly useless until a fire be built and steam ap- 
plied. To enable the best work to be done, therefore, 
each member of our Society, whether a member of the 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor or not, should be 
filled with the spirit of Christian helpfulness. 

Possibly most members of religious bodies are more 
concerned to keep themselves from committing sin than 
they are concerned to assist others in their warfare against 
evil. It is so much easier to be passively good than to 
be actively good. It should be remembered, however, 
that it is just as fatal to commit sins of omission as sins 
of commission. 

At this point it is pretty sure to be in the mind of 
some one to give expression to the warning, ‘‘ Tarry ye 
in the city of Jerusalem until ye be er .dued with power 
from on high.’ Such a warning is entirely proper, but 
it is to be feared that some tarry so long in Jerusalem that 
they grow to like the place and dread to leave it, even to 
go on the King’s business, and in His name. 

Nor does it follow that it is necessary to be in a con- 
dition of inaction to receive the power from on high. It 
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is probably the experience of all who engage in philan- 
thropic work that, as the effort is made to help our less 
fortunate brothers, there is a corresponding spiritual 


growth in the worker. There comes a consciousness that he | 


is working with God and is doing what in him lies to carry 
out the Master’s marvelous plans. He cannot see far enough 
ahead to comprehend these plans, nor does he need to. 
All he needs to know is the next step to take, and having 
taken that, he will doubtless receive the light to enable 
him to see those which successively follow. 

This consciousness of working with God gives birth to 
a feeling of nearness to Him that might not come in any 
other way. At the same time it draws us nearer in sym- 
pathy to those on whom the labor is bestowed. They be- 
come better known to us. They are now no longer 
thought of and designated as the ‘ lower classes,’’ but 
are recognized as fellow beings, wjth noble traits which 
shine brightly forth in the midst of dark surroundings, as 


the stars when they gleam through a break in the clouds | 


at night. 

Often, very often, lessons are learned from the poor, 
the afflicted, and the weak which sink deep and stir the 
soul profoundly. 


observed, which give rise to the reflction that the Light 
of God is round about all of these, and that a portion of 
it is allowed to enter the portals of the darkest soul. 

Working with God in philanthropic labor, or what 
may more properly be called, practical Christian work, 
accomplishes something else. It does away with all poor 
and imperfect work, all eye-service. God sees all that 
we do; all that is done is for him, and only our best is 
worthy of his reception. The lesson is soon learned, and 
whatever is done is done as to the Lord and in his name. 
One person may do more work and do it better than an- 
other, but if it is the best that is possible under the cir- 
cumstances it is needed to fit into and help build the 
grand edifice of God, and will doubtless be accepted by 
the Master Workman. 

How then is it possible for a Christian to be content to 
remain inactive dav after day, week after week, and year 
after year? It has been said that a tree is to be known 


by its fruit, but if it bear no fruit how can it be known? | 


The best reason, probably, for the lack of vitality of 
many church members, is that they are ignorant of the 
true state of affairs. If such a one should see a child in 
danger of falling into the fire, would he not spring for- 
ward to save it? Surely. And if the same person should 
be made to see that thousands of our youths are in dan- 
ger just as great from fiery alcohol, would he not promptly 
join the temperance forces and try to save our young 
people? It is to be hoped so. 

Christians need to be roused to a clearer perception 
of what is meant by philanthropic labor. They need to 
know more of what is going on in the world around them 
in order that they may perceive in what ways many are 
tempted and fall. Christains should be made to feel that 
they have a responsibility in this matter which they can- 
not evade and for which they will be called to account. 

pray daily ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,’’ and yet do not 
realize that it cannot come except with our help, and a 
refusal to help holds back, to a certain extent, the pro- 
gress of truth and justice. 

When every member of the Church shall be possessed 
with a strong impulse to enter into practical Christian 
work, then, indeed, will fruits appear, and those Chris- 
tians who claim direct inspiration should be foremost in 
the good work. O. EDWARD JANNEY. 

837 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Ma. 


Lessons of patience, of devotion, of | 
forbearance, of brotherly kindness, of unselfishness, are | 





SECRETARY'S NOTES. 

A paper on the subject for the day, prepared by Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, of Baltimore, was read by Robert M Janney. 

Several present spoke of the importance of remembering how small 
a token,—a kind word, a flower,—may be to the poor, sick, or afflicted, 
the “cup of cold water’’ for which they languish. 

A Friend, in alluding to her own experience, said in making these 
visits, though she may have taken sunshine with her, she was sure she 


| always brought it away with her. 


It was suggested that, although it is easier in country districts to 
know where help is needed, still much might be done in cities, if there 
were those willing to try to understand the condition of the unfor- 
tunate, and endeavor to help them to help themselves, rather than to 
satisfy conscience by giving in so-called charity that which is really a 


| hindrance. 


The chairman would have us bear in mind there might also be need 
of this loving service towards the weak and afflicted, who are not in the 


| humblest walks of life. 


We should, furthermore, guard against being content with the 


| easier habit of passive goodness, instead of choosing those paths of 
| active goodness, which, if followed in the right spirit, will be shown to 


be the “ better part.’’ 
Adjourned. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

MEETINGS FOR MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 
FroM communications in this paper of latter times, it is 
evident that the idea prevails with some that meetings for 
ministers and elders, or select meetings, as they are more 
generally called, should be discontinued, and the ministry 
in our Society be accepted or rejected, according to the 
individual views of the hearers, without a recognized 
acknowledgment thereof, and should any speakers appre- 
hend themselves called to religious service in other meet- 
ings than where they are members, their monthly meet- 
ings only should decide the subject. 

I am well aware that in this our day there is a desire 


| with some to have greater liberties than have heretofore 
existed among us, and who wish to remove not a few 


things which in the past have been as a hedge of preser- 
vation around the religious Society of Friends ; but I 


| would tenderly encourage such to endeavor to ‘‘ deepen 


in the root of Divine life,’’ where they may learn the 
value of much not yet experienced, and come to appre- 


| ciate more fully ¢Aa¢ which has stood the test of time and 


change. 

In the earlier days, when there were valients in our 
Society, many were called out of the forms and ceremo- 
nies of the churches, and led to declare a simpler manner 
of worship. Then, as now, there were some who perhaps 
were over-zealous and unwatchful,and went beyond the 
clear pointings of Truth, and doubtless there were also 
those who, as declared of in Holy Writ, ‘‘spoke a vision 
of their own hearts, and not out of the mouth of the 
Lord ; I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran; I 
have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied.’’ In 
order that this might be remedied, Friends, gifted with 
spiritual perception, were chosen to advise with and ad- 
monish such in a Christian spirit, so that the precious 
gift of the ministry, conferred immediate by God, might 
not be infringed upon, and also to tenderly counsel, sym- 
pathize, and encourage those engaged in the ministry. 
That the care exercised should not be made public, min- 
isters and e/ders, as they were termed, met together in 
private, and thus select meetings were established. These 
also had a care over those young in the ministry, and 
when it was believed this gift had been committed to any, 
when ‘‘thought seasonable,’’ the subject was referred to 
superior meetings, where, if united with, they were rec- 
ognized as ministers. 

In the present day, the conditions of things among us 
are as in the past, and it is needful that the same care 
should be exercised, and ‘‘ nursing fathers and mothers’ 
be continued in our Society ; therefore I am not prepared 
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to Ansaiiaia these meetings. At the same time I feel the 
appointment of elders is a very important subject, and 
that in the selection of these there is great need of seek- 
ing for Divine direction, so that those chosen may have 
received the gift of eldership, which I believe is as much 
a Divine gift as is that of the ministry. Owing to this 
not being sufficiently observed, I fear some have been ap- 
pointed who were not qualified for the service. Hence weak- 
but were the holy anointing more 
there would be an increase of 


ness exists among us, 
abundantly experienced, 


strength with those who compose the meeting of ministers | 


and elders, and a living gospel ministry would abound, to 

which there would be a gathering, instead of a scattering, 

and the ‘‘ Great Head of the church’’ would be honored. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 27. H. M. L. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 23.—SIxTH MONTH 11, 1893. 
IESUS BEARS WITNESS OF THE FATHER. 
GoLpen Ti xT.—I seek not mine own will, but the will of him that 
sent me.—John 5: 30. 


30-47. Home Reading, John 5: 20-29. 


Scripture Reading, John 5: 
HIsTORICAL. 

The chapter from which our lesson is taken records 
an epoch in the public ministry of Jesus. h 
claimed first at Cana the gospel of the new Kingdom. 


He had been in Jerusalem during the week of the great | 


feast, where ‘‘many believed in his name, seeing the 
miracles which he did;’’ where, also, 
the temple had aroused suspicion of a conflict between 
the new teacher and the law. 
months in Judea amid increasing opposition and distrust. 
Passing through Samaria, from Judea into Galilee, he had 
explained to the wandering woman at the well the true 


nature of worship, foretelling an hour when the Father | 


would be worshipped, not in a mountain, not even at 
Jerusalem—w hen he would be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth, in the temple of the heart. The twelve had been 
chosen in Galilee. For the first time in the world men 
had been invited into citizenship in an invisible kingdom 


which is ‘‘ manifested by the witness of the spirit in the | 


heart, and by the power going forth from it in the life.’’ 
After some time spent in Galilee, He went again to Jeru- 
salem at the season of the feast. Friends and enemies 
alike had spread the fame of his words and deeds. 
Rabbis looked on him with jealous eyes. 
and power could no longer be doubted; in Jesus they 
saw a teacher more dangerous than John. At this visit a 
pretext was given for the first decisive, hostile action 
against the ‘ Innovator.’’ He commanded a cripple to 
rise, take up his bed, upon the Sabbath day, and walk. 
It was unlawful to carry the sleeping-mat upon this day. 
The law must be guarded against such open violence. 
Accordingly Jesus seems to have been summoned before 
the authorities upon the charge of Sabbath-breaking. To 
the question why he had done so the calm reply was given, 
«« My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’’ ‘To Jewish 
ears this was blasphemy. While ‘‘ they sought the more 
to kill him’’ he told them his mission as the Son. 


commission, while he disclaims ability to perform it in 
his own strength. 

Here, as always, he testified to his oneness with the 
Father, upon whose errand he had come and from whose 
strength he drew his own. 

TEACHING. 

Jesus’s words to his Jewish accusers, ‘‘I am come in 

my Father’s name; if another shall come in his own 


He had pro- | 


his cleansing of 


He had taught some | 





| our will to find it in His is our ever-present duty. 


The | 
His influence 


Here | 


elsewhere we hear a fearless statement of his divine | 
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name him ye will venoiuty? contain the burden of his 
message to the world, and the secret of his rejection by 
the Jews. Israel’s eyes were weary watching for the com- 
ing of him who should banish the Roman eagles and 
occupy the throne of David. Because they were looking 
for kingly signs and outward glory, they could not be 
convinced by those things which proved to John the 
Messiahship of Jesus. ‘That the blind were made to see, 


| the lame to walk, that the poor were hearing the Gospel 


preached, argued nothing to them. Was it not promised 
of him who was to come, ‘‘ the government shall be upon 
his shoulder’’? In this answer to the accusers Jesus 
showed how different was his mission from that which 
they had preconceived. Citing them to his works as 
witness of his Sonship, he explained the sweet secret of his 
power. ‘The works did not bear witness of him, but bore 
witness that the Fathersent him: they were not done by 
him in his own name but through him as an instrument 
for performing the Father’s will. Moreover, if the 
Father’s will had been abiding in them (his persecutors) 
he said it would have borne witness of him. The measure 
of the Christ spirit which dwells in John’s heart had dis- 
cerned that spirit which was without measure in Jesus, 


| and had perceived that he was the fully anointed, the 


Christ. They were searching the Scriptures for eternal 
life, depending more upon that which testified of Jesus’s 
coming, and refused to believe him who was come. 

As we read this testimony of him who was preéminently 
the Son of God, whose life was fitted by perfect obedi- 


| ence to or oneness with the Divine mind, to teach human- 


ity the attributes of God, we remember that to us also 
has been given the right to become Sons. In the measure 
in which our hearts adopt the motto of the golden text, 


| shall we come into the privileges and blessings of this 


right. The conviction that we are here upon an errand 
not our own, which we are to accomplished by strength 
which He will lend, adds a dignity to living as nothing 
else can. It calls for the fullest and freest development 


| of all our powers of mind and heart which are then to be 


That we lose 
Faith- 
fulness to it will bring the blessing, be the service great 
or humble. We all know some beautiful lives in which 


dedicated to the service required of us. 


| self has seemed to disappear, whose works bear witness 
| that the Father hath sent them— 


‘Glad hearts without reproach or blot 
Who do thy will and know it not.” 


Looking back for our pattern to that Life that has 


| been the greatest benediction to our race, and helped by 


the memory of noble souls who have been guided by that 


| example, we gain fresh impulse to do our work as well. 


This we may do if, in true self-consecration and humility, 


| we wear as a phylactery upon our hearts, ‘‘I seek not 


mine own will.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 
The rulers of the Jews had now two accusations against 


Jesus ; one was his violation of their notions of Sabbath 


| observance, and the other his claim of being the Son of 


God. Their persecution began also to be more apparent, 
and they did not hesitate to charge him openly with vio- 
lation of traditions which had grown up out of the laws 


| of Moses, and which were to be scrupulously regarded as 


though they were of the same origin. It was these ‘< tra- 
ditions of the elders’’ that Jesus so often protested 
against ; he revolted against the hypocrisy that would ob- 
serve the letter of a law and at the same time violate its 
spirit. And now, as the members of the Sanhedrim boldly 


| accuse him, he, more forcibly than ever before, declares 
| his Divine authority for his utterances and for his works. 
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After Jesus saw how malignant was the spirit of the chief | 


men among the Jews, he left Judea and returned to Gali- 
lee, carrying with him, doubtless, the certain knowledge 
that he could not long escape the cruel death which the 
enraged priests and Pharisees had determined upon. His 
teaching could never be in harmony with theirs ; they so 
loved the power and authority which they had under the 
law, that their hearts were not open to receive the light 
that was shining. The powers of darkness seemed to be 
for a season triumphant, and Jesus went sorrowfully away 
from the people whom he longed to lead from their blind- 
ness into God’s marvelous light. 

—‘* Be careful to entertain strangers, for many have 
thereby entertained angels unawares.”’ 

The baptism of the Holy Spirit man may have in his 
natural state; but only when his heart has become per- 
fectly pure and true, as was that of Jesus of Nazareth, can 
he see the human soul as it looks in the eyes of the 
Heavenly Father. Men appear to such as ‘‘ trees walk- 
ing,’’ rather than as men, and they in turn are ‘‘ unnat- 
ural in appearance ’’ to all those who have not the gift of 
the Holy Spirit in themselves. 

We are all commanded to put on our ‘‘ garment of 
righteousness ’’ or right-diving, and this simply means to 
watch from hour to hour that we follow the Voice of God 
speaking in our souls, and pray that we may be guided to 
do that which God requires of us even in the most insig- 
nificant of life’s duties. 

When it comes to acting in a collective capacity we 
must desire that each one present may have equal oppor- 
tunity to wait upon the Lord and to be accepted of Him, 
not judging any by our finite judgment. We have no 
right to rob others of she’r ‘‘ garment of righteousness ’’ 
by questioning the sincerity of their convictions. It is 
always safe to take it for granted that as we try, so others 
are trying, to live in accordance with the revelations given 
to them. There may be a falling short of perfection in 
what is presented as from the Lord, but there is no sign 
of unwillingness to learn more of the Father’s will. The 
manner of expressing a truth is of importance, but words 
which may be clear to one may be dark to another, and 
yet their views may not be dissimilar. It requires divine 
love and divine compassion to preside at the feast of the 
Lord. 


VIEWS OF LYMAN ABBOTT. 
From a recent sermon at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
As we are beginning to see that God is in the physical 
universe, and to substitute this conception of an imma- 
nent God for [the conception of ] a God that once was, 
but is not a living and ever-present God, so we are com- 
ing to see that God is in human life as he is in the physi- 
cal and material universe ; and to reform and reconstruct 
our theories along these lines. A great deal of the dis- 
cussion that is going on to-day in respect to the matter of 
inspiration is really a question whether inspiration is God 
in the writer or God outside the writer ; whether inspira- 
tion is a mechanical and external process, or an interior 
and a spiritual process. Supposing that in the day of the 
creation God had made a phonograph, and had spoken 
into that phonograph, and had made the whole revelation 
of himself and of his will and of his law in that phono- 
graph. Then, when we wanted to know what God said, 
we would go and set that phonograph in motion, and it 
would repeat to us the very words of God in the very 
tones of God’s voice. That would be a mechanical pro- 
cess. Anda process only a little less mechanical than 
that is the process of dictation, in which God dictates 
certain words to certain men, and the men, without get- 
ting the spirit or meaning or life of the words, write 
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them down in a book, and they are preserved through 
the centuries. Any man who has had experience with 
shorthand-writers knows how very frequently he tries to 
say one thing and is made by the manuscript, when it 
comes to him, to say a very different thing, because the 
shorthand-writer’s process is so largely a mechanical pro- 
cess. The thought does not come into the stenographer’s 
mind at all; he only sets’ down, sound by sound, the 
words which are uttered by the speaker. Now we are 
coming to see that inspiration was a deeper and a pro- 
founder process than this. The question is not, as is 
sometimes presented, Are there some errors in the Bible ? 
It isa thankless task to take this book, on which our 
hopes so much depend, and point out here and there an 
error. What we stand for is this: that God spoke through 
human hearts, not merely through human lips; that he 
did not dictate to David the declaration, ‘* The Lord 
thunders in the heavens,’’ but he inspired in the heart of 
David a reverence that saw and heard the divine in na- 
ture, so that David heard beyond the thunder the voice 
of the Almighty. He did not dictate to Paul the declar- 
ation that ‘‘ neither life, nor death, nor principalities, nor 
things past, nor things to come, can separate us from the 
love of God,’’ while Paul, acting as a shorthand writer 
or a printer, set the declaration down for us; but he in- 
spired in the heart of Paul a strong love, a love which 
sorrow and trouble could never weaken, and out of that 
great heart of his he cried out, ‘*‘ Nothing can separate 
me from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord,’’ and 
left that love to sing itself through all the centuries. We 
stand for a human Bible because we stand for a divine Bible. 

It is God im man that is the hope of the glory of the 
Bible. So we are beginning to see that the Incarnation 
is something different from God and man—God coming 
down to the earth and walking alongside of man and 
joined to him, and making a God-man that is neither 
truly God nor man. We are coming to see that the true 
Incarnation is God in humanity; and we preach a Jesus 
Christ that is a man like other men, whom God chose to 
be his tabernacle. It is the glory of God that God could 
enter into man, and the glory of humanity that God was 
willing to enter into man. And this is the doctrine of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ; not that he is a being set 
apart from humanity, not a being somehow different from 
other men, not a different kind of man from us, but a 
man born like other men, in whom God the Eternal 
dwelt, filling him to the full and radiating life from every 
touch of his hand, every intonation of his voice, every 
movement of his feet, every pulsation of his heart—God 
inman. That is the glory of Bethlehem, the glory of 
the Passion week, the glory of the Crucifixion, the glory 
of the Resurrection—that God entered into human life, 
and Jesus walked the path that all his followers can walk, 
because he was man and they are men, and man is God’s 
child. It is not a smaller view of the Incarnation than 
the older view ; it is a larger and a diviner view. 

So also, we are coming to see that forgiveness of sins 
is something that God does in us, not outside us. The 
old theological figment that God made a covenant with 
his Son and agreed that if his Son would do such and 
such things, he, God, would remove the penalty which 
had been threatened upon the human race, makes 
the whole transaction of forgiveness something outside 
humanity. The sin is something that a man has taken 
off him like a garment, and the righteousness is some- 
thing outside a man, and is put upon him like a garment. 
But now we are coining to see that the forgiveness of sins 
is something different from that; the forgiveness of sins 
is a new life; the forgiveness of sins is the entering of 
God into the human soul and into the human life. 
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LETTERS FROM ISOLATED MEMBERS. 

We published some weeks ago a — from an isolated member of 
New York Monthly Meeting, sent in reply to the letter of the monthly 
meeting's committee Duty. We give here two more of the 
replies received by the committee : 

DetroiT, MICHIGAN, First month 21, 1893. 
DEAR FRIEND: It is many years since I have had the op- 
portunity of attending Friends’ meeting, or of 
kinsfolk of that 
affection for 


on Social 


seeing as 
faith as I should like, but 
them both has been in no 
found in my journey through 
mbership in the Society of Friends is with the 
with kindliness of heart, 
character. My own con- 

which stands for so , has 
been a very strong influence towards acting so as to bring 
no reproat those I love. 


I appreciate the motive of thy 


mu¢ h of 
my interest 


wee chninsened I 


my 
and 
have 
life that m 
world at large synonymous 

purity of life, and integrity of 
nection » Society, much 
h on 
letter, and would feel 
erest, perhaps, if I was called upon now 
the Society along in a material way. 

I am grateful for my membership with 


men and 


till deeper int 
then to hel] 

In conch 
the lovable 
Friends, and 
which, 


sion, 
women composing the Society of 
grateful that I from Quaker blood, 
through purity of life in the past has transmitted 
to me vigor of body to withstand the trials and disap- 
pointments of life, and for a faith which enables me to 


look upon death without fear. * 


come 


DEAR FRI We rex 
the Social Duty Committee, and were glad to be remem- 
bered in so pleasant a way. We are quite isolated from 
Friends here, and home duties have so bound us that we 
have been unable to attend even Yearly Meeting. We 
are expecting, however, that in this particular we may not 
always be so hindered. 
very much, 


END: eived thy letter on behalf of 


We miss the First-day meetings 
and long to be with you. The feeling that 
we are brothers and sisters in a common faith is, it seems 
to us, nowhere so strong as in Friends’ meeting. 

We have tried to do our duty here as citizens, and 
have taken some part in the sustaining of a young peo- 
ples’ meeting. We have been made welcome, 
thought there was a field we could labor in, 
firm in our belief in Quaker doctrines. 

In these busy New England towns every one works ten 
hours a , and one must have extra strength if any 
extra work is to be accomplished. We are happy in tes- 
tifying that our appreciation of Friends’ principles con- 
tinues. The faith has guided and strengthened us, and 
developed a love and confidence in God, which makes us 
feel glad and willing to trust in the Divine Voice. * 


and 
while still 


day 


To the above we add an extract from a business letter received at 


this office from a reader of the paper in the South. 

For several years I have been the grateful recipient of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, first, through the kind- 
ness of a friend, and since then by your placing my name 
on your “‘ free list.’’. I have enjoyed, andI hope profited, 
by their contents, myself, and then passed them on to 
others. For five years I have been associated with but 
one other person who had ever been a Friend. I have 
passed my copy on to her, and she has passed them on to 
others. ‘There seems to me no other so effective means 
of disseminating the views of Friends, and I wish that 
every one, instead of laying them aside, probably never 


to be re-read, would send them to some one who is un- 
able to pay for them * 


l'o enjoy a thing exclusively is commonly to exclude 
yourself from the true enjoyment of it. "__ Thoreau. 


IN ‘TELLIGEN CER AND JOURNAL. 


THE BURIAL-PLACE FOX. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
REMARKING the recent statement concerning the buria! 
place of George Fox, in Bunhill Fields, London, I sen 
you the following extracts from a book ~ William Tal- 
lack, of London, published 1868, ‘* George Fox, th« 
rriends, and the Early Baptists.’’ William Tallack says 
‘ His last hours were free from any sign of pain. On 
luesday evening [November 13, 1690] he calmly close 
his eyes with his own hands, and in perfect repose anc 
peace, fell asleep in the Lord. The chin never fell, no: 
needed binding up. William Penn wrote of him, ir 
death: ‘ One would have thought hesmiled. He was th 
most pleasant corpse that I ever looked upon.’ 

‘On the following Friday the funeral took place 
After a solemn meeting for worship, of two hours’ dura 
tion, the procession of 3,000 Friends walked in rows o 
three abreast, from Lombard street to the Quaker burial 
ground at Finsbury. Each of the metropolitan meetings 
had appointed six Friends to assist in carrying the body 
of their beloved leader to its resting -place. These, in 
turn, bore the coffin (which was of ‘plain polished oak, 
enclosing another of lead) on their shoulders. They 
used neither bier nor pall, but, with rigid simplicity, laid 
the remains of their honored friend in the grave. The 
vast concourse evinced, by their tears and reverent sil- 
ence, the depthof theiremotion. Yet the well-grounded 
faith of the departed’s endless participation in celestial 
joys predominated over the sense of their own present loss. 

‘¢The place of his interment is now surrounded by 
houses and high walls. It adjoins Coleman street, Bun- 
hill Row, and is one of the shut-up burial-grounds of 
London. About the year 1757, during the removal of a 
wall at this spot, the workmen came upon the coffin of 
George Fox. On it they found a plate bearing his in- 
itials, his age, and an almost obliterated inscription. 
Curiosity induced them to raise a portion of the lead, 
which then disclosed the features in good preservation. 
ut soon after the admission of the air, little remained 
but the hair and skeleton. The Friends had the coffin 
re-soldered and re-interred, and placed a small stone with 
the initials ‘G. F.’ in the adjoining wall to mark the 
spot.’’ 


OF GEORGE 


One of the most beautiful and tender parables of pa- 
tience is that in which the death of the aged Moses is de- 
scribed. Centuries after he was gone and his burial-place 
had been forgotten, men looked back and thought of his 
hard work, of the trouble and disappointment which 
nearly broke the courage of the stout-hearted old man, 
and then they put it all into a great imagination. He 
worked and fought until he could no longer even lift up 
his hands, and one stood on each side of him, holding up 
his hands as he watched the battle. So long as his hands 
were lifted, his army prevailed. When his hands fell they 
were beaten back. But at last he had done all that wis- 
dom and courage could do, and yet he had not reached 
the promised land. But now the good Lord himself took 
him in charge. Away up on a mountain top; alone, he 
showed him the land of promise which he might never 
enter. Then, as if he were a child, weary at the end of 
the day, he hushed him to sleep, and buried him there. 
The higher criticism cannot touch this story, because in 
its simple beauty it is a parable of trust of which the de- 
tails are beyond the reach of the historian and the critic. 
The more it is disproved, the brighter it shines because it 
isa parable of the soul.— Christian Register. 


CULTURE cannot destroy sin. All it can do is to 
hide it. 
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~ PFHE CALL OF DISCIPLES. 
‘«Jy is enough for the disciple that he be as his Master, 
and the servant as his lord.’’ We are as truly called to 
follow Christ to-day as were his disciples of yore. With 
what implicit faith they obeyed his firm yet gentle, 
‘« Follow me!’’ Have we brought ourselves to that con- 
dition when we could leave our old life at any moment 
without a regret, to accept the blessed invitation ? The in- 
speaking word of Christ will take root in any soul; it is 
for us to prepare a place for it. Do we not show the 
Christ-spirit in doing kind acts, speaking soothing words, 
administering to the sick, and in general doing all we can 
to raise mankind and alleviate its suffering? ‘The paths 
of Jesus are not followed when these these things are done 


for a hidden purpose, to look benevolent in the eyes of 


the world, to gain popularity ; not so, my friends; but 
when the in-breathing spirit of Christ prompts the actions, 
then alone are they worth the doing, and bear fruit. The 
simple little things of life make our character stand out 
n bold relief. Why rely so much on the past? ‘ On- 
ward and upward’’ be our watchword, for each of us 
have a mission to perform on this earth. We may fail in 
some of our plans, but one failure nobly met will wonder- 
fully help to strengthen us for our next trial. Let us be 
on the alert, ever ready for an opportunity to make some 
one the happier. To be a Christian or a disciple of Christ 
does not necessarily mean to astound the world with great 
doings ; on the contrary, the sweetest and most forcible 
lessons are given in the daily walks of those who try to 
do justly, act nobly, and live uprightly. 
“ The straight line is the line of duty ; 

The curved line is the line of beauty ; 

Follow the former and thou shalt see 

The latter, ever following thee.” 


Washington, D. C. 


WASHING THE Face.—Some complexion specialists 
say the face should never be washed. At least one wo- 
man in New York affirms that she has not washed her 
face in seven years. She has a beautiful skin, and when 
complimented upon it, she says: ‘‘Ah, you should have 
seen my grandmother’s skin. When she was seventy it 
was like a rose leaf, and she had not washed her face for 
twenty-six years. 

Similar stories are told of Madame Patti and other 
persons of remarkably fine complexions, but the truth of 
these is not vouched for by reliable authorities. 

On the other hand, there is a woman living in New 
York who makes a practice of washing her face every 
night with soap and hot water. She is over fifty years 
old, her skin is satin smooth, and the coloring as delicate 
as that of a young girl. A friend of hers, who is of about 
the same age, and has a complexion rivaling the other’s, 
puts only clear, pure water on her face, and has not 
touched it with soap in fully twenty years. 

The weight of the evidence is with the people who 
use soap, but all agree in saying that only the finest, pur- 
est soap must be employed, and that every particle of it 
must be rinsed off. Authorities on the matter assert that 
the face should not be washed oftener than once a day, 
and that the water should never be dashed over it, as is 
the delightful if reprehensible practice of most men and 
some women. Very little water should be used, and it 
should be applied with a soft cloth, a fine ‘‘ baby ’’ sponge, 
or one of the high-priced facial sponges.—Harper’ s 
Bazar. 


Tue philosopher is he to whom the highest has de- 
scended, and the lowest has mounted up, who is the equal 
and kindly brother of all.—Cari/y/e. 
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THE ‘‘HOME RULE”’ QUESTION AMONG 
BRITISH FRIENDS. 

EVIDENCES appear of the very earnest feeling among 
Friends in Great Britain over the question of the passage 
of the ‘‘ Home Rule’’ bill for Ireland now pending in 
Parliament. Friends in Ireland appear to be largely 
opposed to the measure, while a majority of those in 
England favor it. In the British Friend for the Fifth 
month there are printed as advertisements, (the editor 
declining, in the interest of the Society’s harmony, to 
discuss the subject), three several appeals in relation to 
the bill. The most prominent of these is against it, and 
is signed by 1,376 adult Irish Friends, the statement 
being added that the whole number of Friends in Ireland 
is about 2,600, of whom about gio are under sixteen 
years old, leaving 1,690 adults,—so that those signing the 
appeal form four-fifths of the adult body. Another of 
the three documents is signed by 22 Irish Friends, and 
this favors the measure; in a note, the signers say that 
‘‘no effort was made to obtain an extended list of signa- 
tures,’’ and that ‘‘many Friends would gladly have 
attached their names if given the opportunity to do so.”’ 
The third appeal is signed by Alfred Webb, an Irish mem- 
ber of Parliament, formerly but not now a member with 
Friends ; he argues earnestly in behalf of the measure, 
addressing himself to the 1,376 opponents. 

A Friend in Philadelphia has shown us within a few 
days a letter from a Friend in Belfast, one of the family 
of the Pims, who have many relatives in this country. 
He is one of the signers of the appeal in opposition, and 
he sends copies of it (with the whole 1,376 names at- 
tached) enclosed in his letter. 

It may be said, in brief, that two strong motives seem 
to animate the Irish Friends who oppose the measure. 
These are, first, their apprehension that under an Irish 
Parliament Roman Catholic rule will prevail, and the 
Protestant bodies will suffer by unjust discrimination ; 
and, second, that the measure tends to the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire,—the ‘‘ United Kingdom ’’ 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The letter of the Belfast 
Friend dwells strongly on both these points, and appeals 
almost pathetically for American sympathy, reminding 
his correspondent here how averse we were thirty years 
ago to the breaking-up of our Union. ‘The appeal of the 
1,376 Friends is on much the same line. On the other 
hand the address issued by the 22, and the letter of Alfred 
Webb, M. P., are designed to quiet apprehensions on 
both these points. The latter especially argues at length 
that there is not any spirit of proscription among the 
Irish leaders, attached to the Catholic faith, and insists 
that the measure proposed in Parliament amply protects 
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the rights and interests of Friends and others, not Catho- 


} 


11cs 


‘‘An appeal like yours,’’ he says to the 1,376 


Friends, ‘‘ would have been better timed before Catholic 
Emancipation and the extension of the franchise.’’ 
We do not propose to express any opinion whatever 
n the The 


Great 


merits of the question thus discussed. 


erences prevailing among Friends in 


ler it unsuitable for us to meddle in any way, 


if our rule were not to avoid political controversies. 


But we may state that in this country the general sympa- 
th 


thies of the people favor the ‘*‘ Home Rule’’ measure. 


The reasons for this are: (1) a feeling that the laws for 


repression of the mass of the Irish people have been 


and that a more kindly code is called for; (2) the 


idea here that there should always be as large a 


‘local self-government,’’ (like our State sys- 


is consistent with an adequate central power ; 


and (3) a friendly regard for the Liberal party and W. E. 


Gladstone, whose theory of government is more nearly 


like ours than that of the opposing party. 


I 
It may be said, too, we think, that the American 


generally do not expect that the Protestant ele- 


‘nts in Ireland will be unfairly dealt with by a Parlia- 


ment at Dublin. There are several reasons why this con- 


lence exists. One is the evidence that the Papal au 


thority in Ireland has been much lessened, during the po- 


litical contests there, of the last Another is 


of the most prominent of the Irish leaders, 


few years. 


that some 


ly Parnell, have been not Catholics, but Protestants. 


third arises from the cautions and restrictions in the 


1say . 
lid itself 


And a fourth is based, no doubt, 


that the time has come when, in such 


as Great Britain, even in Ireland, there should 
e so great a lack of good feeling between Protestants 
| letter of Alfred 


in this country with much sympathy. 


‘he arguments in the 


as we have said, is one for Great 


not for the INTELLIGENCER AND 


* any one who may read these 


} t 


visit to Chicago, during 


faith ’’ people or places in that 
presume that 


any of the young 


° } 
our paper goes are likely to go 


ire knowledge in advance what 


»do, and where they are going to stay, 
yn th 


e subject may be extended in all 


advantage There are some advertise- 


in our paper of places to board and lodge, all 


ling to vouch for. Besides this, 


here, without acquaintance with the city, 


piace oft 


entertainment engaged in advance, would 
do well to correspond with Benjamin Smith, at 200 Ran- 
doiph street, whose services have already been offered by 


advertisement 


he mind of Christ that His people should 


hearts even in troubled times.—Henr} 
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BIRTHS. : 
TAYLOR.—At Malvern, Pa., Fifth month 8, 1893, to Dr. W. S 
and Phebe E. Taylor, a daughter, who is named Ethel May. 


MARRIAGES. 
GRANTHAM—SOUTH.—In Philadelphia, at noon, Fifth month 


24, 1893, by Friends’ ceremony, Herbert T. Grantham and Alice | 
South, both of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BANCROFT.—Suddenly, at Orange, N. J., Fifth month 22, 189 
Edward, eldest son of J. Sellers and Anne S. Bancroft, belonging 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, in his 26th year. 

BUNTING.—In West Philadelphia, Fifth month 14, 1893, El 
J., wife of William E. Bunting, in her 53d year. 

LARGE.—At his home, “ Chestnut Grove,’ near Doylestow: 
Bucks county, Pa., Fifth month 20, 1893, William M. Large, in the Sist 
year of his age; a concerned member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting 

LLOYD.—Suddenly, Fifth month 12, 1893, Lillabel, daughter 
the late Jonathan Lloyd, aged 22 years. Interment at Horsham Friends 
ground. 


NORRIS.—At his home, near Lnych’s, Kent Co., Maryland, Fifth 
month 7, 1893. John A. Norris, in the 62d year of his age ; a member 
of Cecil Monthly Meeting. 

Our meeting will miss him, but we believe our loss is his gain. 

x 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At Oxford Valley, Pa., Fifth month 11, 
1893, Joseph H. Satterthwaite, in his 75th year. Interment at Fallsing 
ton, Pa 

THOMAS.—At the residence of Mitchell Watson, Langhorne, Pa., 
Fifth month 6, 1893, Jane S. Thomas, in her 77th year. 

TOMLINSON.—In Byberry, Pa., 
Tomlinson, in his 52d year. 


Fifth month 10, 1893, Jame 


THE CHINAMAN IN THE HOUSEHOLD.—As servants the 
Chinese are very capable in many respects, and very un 
desirable in others. ‘They never gossip about the affairs 
of a family that employs them. ‘They learn whatever it 
is desired they should know, acquiring skill with apparent 
ease by means of their wonderful power of imitation. 
They are perfectly willing to do every sort of household 
work, and the average servant will act as cook, chamber- 


maid, launderer, and waiter all at once for one salary. They 


cannot bear to be ordered about by women. ‘They will 
take any amount of scolding or fault-finding from a man, 
and none from a woman. In two cases of which I heard 
the Chinese servants chased their mistresses out of their 
houses with axes. A very vexatious thing is that they 
never give warning when they are going to leave a place. 
hey suddenly announce ‘* Me want to go,”’ and the ut 
most questioning is not likely to elicit any more than ‘* Me 
want to go, me tired.’’ One lady in Victoria told me 
that she moved from one house to another, and employed 
a new servant. He stayed an hour. The next one 
an afternoon, the next one staid a day. Puzzled 
and worried, she persuaded one who was about to leave to 
tell her why he was dissatisfied. 


staid 


He took her to the sink 
in the kitchen, and showed her a peculiar mark in chalk 
under thesink. It was a notification by one servant to 
all the others that the head of the house was not kind or 
honest in his dealings with his servants. She explained 
that she had but just moved into the house, and the ser 
vant took off his street apparel and remained with her. 
But he told her that whenever a Chinaman came to work 
in a new place he always looked through all the pots and 
pans and kettles and cupboards for some piece of paper 
or mark of some kind left by preceding servants, and ex- 
plaining the character of the house.—/udian Ralph, in 


Harper's Weekly. 


THE desire of our life must be that the soul in doing 
its duty, may become capable of receiving and uttering 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 1893. 

[wo sessions of the meeting of ministers and elders were 
held on Seventh-day, Fifth month 27, in Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, East 16th street. Margaretta Walton, Lydia 
H. Price, Rebecca Haddon, and Levi L. Benson were in 
attendance, with minutes from their respective meetings. 

On First-day morning, the main meeting-house was 
filled to overflowing with Friends and others interested in 
this annual gathering. ‘The silence was broken by J. J. 
Cornell, who recalled the watchword of Friends, ‘* Mind 
the Light,’’ and clearly and impressively set forth its per- 
tinence and preéminence as man’s guiding principle and 
rule of conduct through all the ages. Although it was a 
legacy received from George Fox originally, and followed 
more or less closely from that day, yet the years’ records 
show a disposition on the part of those recognizing this 
principle to bind their individual revelations of light upon 
others. ‘This disposition has somewhat marred the har- 
mony of other organizations—has led to subdivisions 
which need not have been. While there may be among 
people wide divergence of views, these may properly be 
entertained, if we simply allow to others that same light 
and private judgment which we claim for ourselves. 

On this hundredth anniversary of the first yearly meet- 
ing held in New York, he thought it might be well, also, 
to examine the testimony upon which the ground of the 
Society is built. After sketching briefly the history of 
George Fox, he went on to say, that because George Fox 
recognized the power, the universality, and the adapta- 
bility of the principle thus enunciated, he left the in- 
junction ‘* Mind the Light’’ tomankind. ‘The principle 
of obedience to the direction of the Divine will mani- 
fested in the soul of man, the speaker believed to be the 
foundation of all spiritual comfort, and he went on to 
demonstrate that this Light within, the direct communi- 
cation of God with man, is the ever-present saviour from 
the commission of sin. 

Burling Hallack followed in confirmation of the tes- 
timony presented. He would have us remember that 
Jesus said that ‘‘ whosoever believeth shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.’’ In the physi 
cal world there were many kinds of light, but only one 
light of life. ‘This he saw continually illustrated in the 
practice of his vocation as a farmer. The seeds he sowed 
responded to the life-giving, energizing power of sunlight, 
and brought forth fruit each after it kind in beautiful, 
harmonious diversity. 

Levergne Gardiner, of Poughkeepsie, said: It is time 
that these vital truths came home to man. It is time that 
men should cease to depend upon what was sown afar off. 
Science has revealed the fact that streams of water flow- 
ing through the crevices of rocks have gathered on their 
way grains of gold, and these have accumulated to such 
an extent that veins of gold are left in the rocks. We 
want the Spirit of Christ to so permeate our souls that it 
may leave a lining of gold. We do not wish to think 
only of the golden gates and the golden streets of a Jeru- 
salem that lies afar off. We want to have it with us in 
our hearts, and we may have it if we will but follow the 
laws of light laid down for us by the Blessed Master. 

Levi L. Benson spoke at length regarding Scriptural 
testimonies, and a short, impressive prayer by Lydia H. 
Price closed the services of the morning. 

In the afternoon Lydia H. Price spoke on the text, 

‘Take no thought of the morrow, what ye shall eat, or 
wherewithal ye shall be clothed.’’ She felt that we were 
sometimes prone to expend more of our energies in pro- 
viding for the physical than the spiritual life. This was 
reversing the proper order. ‘The spiritual nature needs 
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to be fed. It cannot develop to highest estate without 
nourishment and care. The spiritual nature is that which 
allies us to God, and demands that the interests of the 
soul-life be second to none other. She reminded her 
hearers that we also need the discipline of life’s harder 
lessons, its trials and heart probings, without which man’s 
highest developments could not be reached. 

Rebecca J. Cowperthwait cited the example of the 
woman who, having lost a piece of silver, swept the house 
diligently until she found the lost treasure. There were 
those present, she thought, who had known the priceless 
privilege of communion with God, but who had seemingly 
lost their birthright. These she admonished to diligently 
sweep the temple of their own hearts to remove all hin- 
drances to its manifestation and their treasure would be 
found. 

Levi L. Benson spoke of life’s temptations, and the 
necessity of constant watchfulness on the part of Christians. 

Margaretta Walton had words of encouragement to all 
ages. She assured her hearers that the still, small voice 
would adapt its counsel to their condition. She besought 
the young people to be true to its admonitions, to fear 
not such sacrifices as might be demanded, even though it 
be of things held dear. While realizing that her own 
temptations might not be those of others, she felt never- 
theless confident in her assurance that no sacrifice would 
be demanded which would not bring its recompense. 

On First-day evening the First-day School Association 
held a meeting, at which instead of the usual subject of 
First-day school work, the life and work of Louisa J. 
Roberts were considered. John L. Griffin had prepared 
and read a brief biography, dwelling especially on her 
work in connection with First-day schools. Frances N. 
Williams spoke of her association with Louisa, and with 
Jane Johnson, in the establishment of First-day schools. 
Lydia H. Price, in a touching address, said: ‘* Such a life 
not only has spoken for itself in our very midst, but it 
speaketh still. I cannot say ‘she being dead yet speak- 
eth,’ for she lives and loves us still.”” Anna M. Jackson 
read a paper especially considering Louisa J. Roberts’s 
work in the Friends’ Literature Committee. Marianna 
Rawson read from ‘‘ Scattered Seeds’’ an article on 
‘‘Aunt Carlie,’’ and Amy Willets read an article written 
by Anna M. Starr, with which the meeting closed. 
began on Second-day, 29th. 
In women’s meeting, after the reading of the opening 
minute prayer was offered by Esther H. Barnes. The 
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The business meetings 


representatives being called were found to be all present 
except two ; and satisfactory reasons were offered for the 
absence of one. Minutes from visiting Friends were read, 
and expressions of cordial welcome were made by many 
present. Reports from the quarterly meetings were read, 
and called forth frequent brief expressions of approval 
and interest. A committee was appointed to collect exer- 
cises. In the afternoon, the epistles from Baltimore, 
Ohio, Philadelphia, Genesee, and Illinois Yearly Meetings 
were read. The report of the Philanthropic Committee 
was presented and read. 


As natural sleep refreshes the body by the suspense of 
the active will, so the sleep in which the soul casts itself 
on God, suspending for a time strength, effort, and con- 
scious goodness, is just as necessary for the repair and 
health of the soul. 


THE truer view of religion, the only one that can 
stand the tests of deepening culture and experience, re- 
gards it not as the relief from life, but as its crown and 
completion.—£cce Spiritus. 
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CAestern Bepartment. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
FROM LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
Our Half-Yearly Meeting has already been fully reported 
in the INTELLIGENGER AND JOURNAL,—among others by 
Edward Coale, who was so acceptably with us. Our 
young people look upon him as their especial friend, 
he makes himself one with them, and he realizes 
how much thefuture 


WHITE, 


bec ause 
prosperity of our Society depends on 
the young, who are in many cases coming nobly to the 
front, and in earnest, intelligent way are endeavoring 
to lift up the standard of vital Christianity 
ples promulgated by the Society of Friends and their 
well understood here in the 
are in the East, but those who attend our 
meeting occasionally express themselves well pleased, and 


The princi- 


peculiar beliefs are not as 


West as they 


want to come again and learn more of us. 

Our meeting for ministers and elders, as already re- 
ported, was conducted in a way that would perhaps seem 
queer to Friends dwelling in the far East, where I am 
told everything is done in the manner adopted a hundred 
years or moreago. We are all requested to attend the 
Seventh-day and it would puzzle a stranger to 
tell who were the ministers and elders ; but it would not 
be hard to tell at the that we were all Friends. 
Such kindly greetings can only come from those who 
know the pure, unselfish friendship that is expressed in the 


following beautiful lines : 
following | tif 


meeting, 


( lose 


‘ Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love ; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 

In our business meetings, and in informal discussions, 
one topic seemed to be foremost,—the same that is agitat- 
ing the Christian world: How and why should we read 
the Bible ? (or as some even ask, Is it necessary that we 
should read it all ?) 

Our meeting was conducted in perfect harmony, and 
we all departed for our homes feeling that we had been 
greatly benefited, but wishing that there had been more 
time for meetings for worship. The desire was so deeply 
impressed on the minds of many that we decided to add 
another day to the next meeting if the occasion seemed 
to require it. FANNIE C. LOwNEs. 

—Our friend Benjamin F. Nichols, writes: ‘‘ We are 
living at State Centre, Iowa, now, twelve miles from 
First-day school and meeting, and can get there only on 
nice days and good roads, which we do not always have. 
The change seems to isolate us, as it were, from meeting 
and Friends, but we feel it a duty to be near mother in 
her feeble state of health, and it enables us through better 
railroad facilities to mingle with Friends in other meet- 
ings. We—wife and I—are on our way to Salem, Indi- 
ana, to attend Blue River Quarterly Meeting, and hope to 
return by way of Prairie Grove, Iowa, to attend our own 
quarterly meeting, on Sixth month 3d.’ 


Gop’s nearness is in itself a comfort to the loving 
child of God. It gives strength and cheer to one who is 
in need to know that his best friend is close at hand to 
give sympathy and assistance. Yet there is only one 
Friend who is never far away. From across the continent 
here comes this word to a sorrow-stricken friend: ‘« It 
seems hard that I could not be at home at least to touch 
your hand. How very comforting it is to think that God 
our Father is always at home, and nothing can go wrong !”’ 
—S. S. Zimes. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

A PERFECT spring day, good roads, and the wide-spread 
announcement that distinguished ministers of the Society 
were to be in attendance, all aided in bringing to the 
historic old meeting-house at Buckingham, on Fifth-day 
last, the 25th ult., a great concourse of Friends and 
friendly people. Whatever may be said of the decline of 
certain particular meetings, it is clear that Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting is not on the wane, either in interest, or in 
numbers in attendance. Friends began to arrive shortly 
after nine o’clock, and the time before meeting was spent 
in social converse under the great oaks that beautify the 
meeting property, or in walking through the large grave- 
yard which to many is a sacred spot. Owing to the great 
distance many had to drive there were some late arrivals, 
and the meeting was somewhat disturbed by the entrance 
of these. ‘This is to be deplored, but at quarterly meet- 
ing time it seems unavoidable. 

The silence of the meeting was first broken by Levi 
L. Benson, who in a lengthy and acceptable sermon por- 
trayed his ideal of a Christian life. He was followed by 
Joseph Powell and Joseph B. Livezey whose addresses 
were fitting to the occasion and deeply impressed their 
hearers. A few remarks by Walter Laing closed the 
meeting for worship. 

After a short recess, the business of the meeting was 
taken up. Minutes of visiting ministers were read. The 
report of the Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee 
was read, showing the work done during the past year. 
It called forth words of approval from several, and the 
committee was continued and encouraged to further labor. 
All the representatives to the late yearly meeting were 
reported as having attended. 

Upon the suggestion of several Friends, the matter of 
holding future meetings in joint session was considered 
with open shutters. There was considerable expression of 
opinion both for and against the proposed change. The 
meeting was unable to arrive at a conclusion, and the 
matter was deferred for further consideration at the meet- 
ing to be held at Falls in Eighth month. Several Friends 
expressed the opinion that it was unwise to continue the 
matter so often when unity seemed impossible, and that 
it would be better to drop it for a few years. Walter 
Laing spoke in opposition to the abolition of the select 
meeting of ministers and elders. It was after 2 o'clock 
when the meeting concluded and the people slowly dis- 
persed ; those from a distance being very generally enter- 
tained by Friends near the meeting. * 


—The Doylestown Jntelligencer, 24th ult., says: 
‘* Wrightstown First-day school opened for the summer at 
nine o’clock on the 21st inst., in the Friends’ school- 
house, with the promising attendance of about eighty. 
Most of the teachers were in their accustomed places, 
while a number of new faces appeared among the pupils. 
After school there was a noticeable increase in the attend- 
ance of meeting.”’ 

—Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft expect to attend 
Centre Quarterly Meeting, to be held at Dunning’s Creek, 
Pa., Sixth month 3. Levi L. Benson expected also to 
go, but a note from Allen Flitcraft, Fifth month 29, says: 
‘* He has been called home, and cannot go with us.’’ 

—Margaret Jones, of Rancocas, N. J., lately deceased, 
left by her will $2,000 to Upper Dublin Preparative Meet- 
ing (in Montgomery county, Pa.), the income to be first 
expended in the care of the graves of her family and kin- 
dred ; the balance, if any, to go to the general uses of the 
meeting. Half of the sum is immediately available, the 
other half at the termination of a life estate. 





FRIENDS’ IN 
DR. J. GIBBONS HUNT. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Our dear friend, Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt, who departed 
this life Fourth mouth 29th last, is worthy of more than 
a passing obituary notice. Owing to failing health and 
consequent retirement to the country for several years, he 
was not in the places where his presence was always most 
welcome, yet his friends ever held him in loving remem- 
brance. 

They appreciated their indebtedness to him for many 
hours of delightful instruction, and for the interest he 
had awakened in the familiar objects which were every- 
where about them in their daily walks. By the wayside, 
or in the class-room, to impart instruction was his delight, 
and often at such times he would reverently call attention 
to the marvelous adaptations of the living mechanism to 
its uses. 

He was a devoted student with the microscope, and 
with it made many important discoveries ; but so modest 
was he that he gave these to the world without claiming 
to himself the credit of them. Some of these investiga- 
tions were published in FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER,to which, 
at one time, he was a frequent and valued contributor. 
By the improvements he made in microscopic technique 
he gave a great impetus to microscopic investigation. His 
work was often a labor of love. 

Dr. Hunt did much to awaken thought with the young 
and to stimulate research in the various departments of 
science. The student always found in him a patient and 
helpful friend in his investigations. 

He had a tender and sympathetic love of all that na- 
ture had to give, and he was deeply learned in her secrets. 
He knew where the most delicate flowers and ferns grew, 
and at what season of the year to visit their haunts. He 
was among the first to find these treasures and he loved to 
share them with friends of kindred tastes and sympathies. 

There are many who remember with pleasure his ac- 
tive interest in Friends’ Social Lyceum and his instructive 
lectures before that Association in its most flourishing 
days, when such men as Edward Parrish, Caleb S. Hallo- 
well, John J. White, William C. Biddle, and many others 
gave to it the best of their knowledge and wisdom. At 
Race street meeting-house, in connection with the Ly- 
ceum, he frequently gave large and appreciative audiences 
valuable exhibitions with the stereoptican, interspersing 
his own favorite microscopic slides with views of noted 
places and persons and the amusing scenes for the enter- 
tainment of the children. 

The members of the old Philadelphia Natural History 
Club feel that they owe to him a lasting debt of gratitude 
for the direction he gave to their studies when many of 
them were young. Among their most cherished memo- 
ries are the charming springtime rambles with him in the 
country for flowers on Seventh-day afternoons, and the 
meetings around the table in the old drawing-room of 
Friends’ Central School, where the contents of the ‘* vos- 
culums ’’ were analyzed and classified ; and well do they 
remember the happy evenings spent in Dr. Hunt’s parlor 
with his binocular microscope, when he always had some 
new and interesting object of study. 

Truly to have know n and loved such a man as Dr. J. 
Gibbons Hunt and to have enjoyed his friendship, has 
been a rare privilege. L. 


Ir doesn’t make a small man any bigger to lift him up. 


PRAY more or pray less, as your needs impel you. 
Only, when you pray, pray in spirit and truth. Ask God 
for what you really want. Do not say a word until you 
can really put your heart into it. 


TELLIGENCER AN D JOURN 


AL. d 


COLORED HELP FROM THE 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


SOUTH. 


A SUGGESTION made to those soliciting aid for the col- 
ored schools is often in these words: 

‘¢ Tf they will send us the help we need we will 
the money they need.”’ 

A clear understanding of facts will show the 
cability of attempting this. At this distance from the place 
of demand, it would cost fifty dollars for each one to go 
and return, and every girl or woman would expect to re- 
turn in a year,-often after a summer or winter. A bu- 
reau for supplying help a thousand miles from the demand 
would give little satisfaction to either party. Not only 
would the money have to be advanced for transportation, 
but often for suitable c lothing for the northern climate. 

Some few go for a season at extra wages for especial 
work. In South Carolina, in the country, cooks get 
five or six dollars a month. ‘They know little of northern 
cooking, and by the time they learned to do as northern 
housekeepers want, it would be their time to come back. 
Some women in Aiken get six dollars, as already said, but 


send 


impracti- 


good cooks get from ten to fifteen and twentya month during 


the winterseason. ‘The only good ones to send North would 
be students that have been taught] here by the help of north- 
ern money, and /hey are needed here to set an example and 
help their race. If the industrious, intelligent, economi- 
cal and honest,—and the North wants no others,—are to 
go up there for farm laborers and cooks, who is to carry on 
the work we have begun here ? An objection now made to 
some colleges in the South, is that the students who be- 
come skilled workmen go North for their own benefit, and 
the northern money spent on them is lost to the South. 
The superintendent of Industries in a university in a 
sister State, said to M. Schofield: ‘‘ We sell fifteen thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of work a year, but I believe your 
school does more good. We have so much machinery ; 
our carriages bring six hundred dollars, but it will be 
years before the colored people can afford machinery, and 
so after our students become skilled they go North to get 
good wages for themselves, and the teaching and training 
given them does no more for their race down here.’’ 

The colored people marry young, and have large fam- 
ilies at thirty years of age. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
men and women who do house or farm work for others go 
home at night to families of their own. Where they are 
struggling to buy homes, they need the aid of the older 
children to help feed, clothe, and educate the rest. 

After training in manual labor in this school, they can 
do more good in their own neighborhood than anyone at 
the North realizes. Slavery broke up and separated fami- 
lies, and the colored people’s one great test of freedom is 
to have wives and husbands and children, and experience 
the enjoyment of family life. This is one reason why 
they break family ties so reluctantly. 

The Indians are differently situated. Many have no 
homes. Hampton and Carlisle are near the place of de- 
mand for labor, and the cost of transportation is small. 

Aitken, S. C. MARTHA SCHOFIELD 


CONSCIENCE is the faculty of judging one’s 
own conduct with reference to some standard of rij ght and 
wrong, the power of judging our right or 
wrong under a recognized standard, not a power or 
faculty or presence or spirit or sense distinct from and 
superior to ourselves, but just a power of ourrelves, 
made up of hablt and experience. I make con- 
science a moral sense within the man, while I recognize 
the spirit of God its superior. 





FRIEN DS’ 


AN EARNEST CAUTION TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


EARNEST words of caution have been sent out from Chicago to young 
women intending to visit that city. The substance of them 
ware of strange places and strange people ; to place confidence only in 
those already known to be trustworthy. Enclosing one of these cau- 
issued by the Protective Association for Women and Children 
(whose office is Room 828, Opera House Building, Chicago), a corres 
pondent in that city sends us the following letter: 

Editors INTE 


is to be- 


tions, 


IGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


lhe above words of warning are already 
were 


needed. We 
asked to inquire into the reliability of a hotel offer- 
ing ‘‘ fifteen dollars a month, board, 
for a nominal service. 


and 
If this was as it ap- 
pears to the inexperienced mind, it would be equivalent 
to a vacation on full pay to the thousands of clerks, type- 
writers, and office girls who are forced to aid in the sup- 

a fami have but little left after board and 
car-fare are aid and be content with a few hours occa- 
sionally to visit the Fair 


A co nplete list of 


one 
each W eek,’’ 


hotels and boarding-houses failed 
the existence of such a hotel. We believe that 
tel would depend upon help so transient as that 
necessarily prove. We do not wonder that so 
many wish to attend the World’s Fair, where so much is 
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CORRESPONDENT. 


JOYFULNEss Is as truly a duty of the child of God 
We all rec ognize the need of purity 
and holiness i is life as an preparation 
for Heaven the Bible d insist on the 
purity of that life than on its joyfi ‘* Enter thou 
I y of thy Lord’’ is the summons with which the 
good and faithful servant is st ied thither. Now, no 
man can has first entered into 
him lhe is aS necessary a preparation for 
living in God as is that of consecration. A gloomy, de- 
ndent, person will be no more fit for Heaven 
than any other sinner. He will be left outside with ‘< the 
fearful elieving ;’’ or, rather, he will leave 
himself out, and shut the door in his own face by refus- 
ing to be made fit for it. in the Lord here will 
the Lord hereafter. — 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met Fifth month 15, 
1893, inthe Race Street meeting-house, the body of which was well- 
filled, about sixty of our own members were present and a large num- 
ber of members from kindred associations. The President, Wm. W. 
Birdsall, was in the chair. Roll call was suspended ; the minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and approved; the History Committee 
reported progress in several lines of work; the Literature Conmnaittee 
reported progress in selecting short articles for publication as leaflets fi 
free distribution, especially during the Congress at th 
World’s Fair 

The Discipline Committee reported: “In the Third month the fol 
lowing questions were referred to the Discipline Committee; (1 
Why were men’s and women’s meetings for discipline originally held 
on different days? (2.) Was either sex allowed to sit in the other 
meeting? (3.) How far did they act independently of, and how far ir 
conjunction with, each other? We have been unable to find direct 
answers to these queries, but by inference it is concluded that the men’s 
and women’s meetings for discipline were so entirely independent of 
each other that they were held to suit the convenience of the members, 
though there was nothing to prevent either attending the meetings of 
the other sex, and the women were frequently invited to sit with th: 
men. In a number of English meetings the meetings for disciplin: 
have always been held in conjunction or, if separated, it was for a com 
paratively few years. We have found a few references to ‘ Men's 
Meetings ’ in American records, all prior to 1680.” 

The Current Topics Committee reported work in preparation. The 
Building Committee reported : “‘ For some time past the members of 
the Young Friends’ Association have felt that there was need for more 
extended quarters in which to hold their rapidly growing meetings, and 
in investigating the matter they discovered there were several other 
things which seemed as much needed as a larger lecture room. First, 
the constant, almost daily, meeting of committees on these grounds 
brings here many persons from out of the city. These, and other 
Friends passing through the city, or coming from different sections, 
often feel the need of some comfortable place to rest in between trains, 
or a place in which to meet friends, or pass any spare moments they 
may have. The knowledge of these needs suggested the idea of a re- 
ception room. If this room is supplied with the current magazines and 
newspapers, it would be an attractive and instructive place to spend an 
evening. These Friends who are on committees here are often put to 
great inconvenience in going some distance to get lunch, and the query 
arose, Why not have a lunch room ? 

“A moderate-sized, suitably-arranged and ventilated lecture room 
is a necessity on these grounds. Although the use of the Cherry street 
meeting-house can be had for most purposes in harmony with Friends 
principles, it is not adapted to all such purposes. As the holding of in- 
teresting lectures brings our members together and keeps up an interest 
in society, the desirability of such a room is obvious. 

‘** For persons of sedentary habits, 
a gymnasium, supplied with light apparatus, is a great advantage in pro- 
viding means of obtaining exercise. A great many of our members 
now attend the gymnasiums of the Y. M. C. A. and other organizations. 

‘* Having all these things in mind, after some deliberation it was de- 
cided to purchase two properties, adjoining the meeting property, 
Nos. 140 and 142 North Fifteen th street, and to erect thereon a build- 
ing in which all these ideas could be embodied. These lots are 51 ft. 
in depth, with a combined frontage of 34 ft. on Fifteenth street, and 
the plan, as roughly laid out, is as follows: first floor, reading and re- 
ception room ; lecture room; third floor, gymnasium ; and 
in a high basement, the lunch room. 

“The work of the Building Committee commenced last Twelfth 
month, and in a remarkably short time $14,000, the amount of the pur- 
chase money, was raised. ‘The properties now belong to the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, the title being held by Isaac H. 
Clothier, Anna Jenkins Ferris, Howard W. Lippincott, Lydia H. Hall, 
and Robert M. Janney, as trustees. 

“One of these houses, No. 140 North Fifteenth street, has been 
fitted up for the accommodation of those attending the Yearly Meeting. 
The parlor has been furnished with comfortable chairs, and has been 
furnished with papers, magazines, and a writing table, on which will be 
found pens, ink, and stationery. The upstairs rooms contain couches 
for the use of women Friends between the sessions of the meeting. 


The house will be open the entire day, and we invite Friends to make 
use of it. 


Religious 


as many who live in the city are, 


second floor, 


‘“« The estimated cost of the improvements is about $16,000, of which 
over $6000 has been raised, leaving a considerable 


balance still to be 
subscribed 


We desire very much that this shall be done as soon as 
possible, so that work may be begun on the building. We want to 
have all the money raised before commencing operations, as we do not 
wish to run in debt, and we hope to have the building ready for use in 
the autumn 

“The contributions thus far have been generous, and, the Building 
Committee feels that Friends generally must have confidence in the 
Y. F. A., and realize that its objects are not trifling, and that in this 
proposed plan for a building, it is carrying out a scheme which tends to 
the best welfare of the whole society both inside and outside this city. 
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As is stated in our circular, we propose that this building shall be a 
center of information for all Friendly matters; that there shall be some 
person in charge who willl attend to the wants and queries of any who 
present themselves. In brief, we hope that this building, adjoining the 
Yearly Meeting property, may become a headquarters for all persons 
and interests connected with the Yearly Meeting. 

*““ EMMA WALN, Secretary of Building Committee. ”’ 

This report was followed by considerable discussion; it was sug- 
gested that as the work might be new to some visiting Friends any ques- 
tion not answered by the report should be asked at once. It was desired 
that a strong feeling of enthusiasm might be stirred up, because what 
we believe in we are apt to work for ; we have tried to demonstrate the 
necessity for such a centre for the Society of Friends. The Society is 
awake, growing, and developing, and it is our duty to encourage that 
growth ; this Association was the first of its kind and has been instru- 
mental in awakening this interest, and now there are twelve or fifteen 
kindred associations devoted to advancing the best interests of the 
Society of Friends. 

It was queried whether Friends might pay for what they get in the 
lunch room, and whether we proposed to provide lodging for visiting 
Friends. It was replied that the lunch-room would be run on the most 
economical possible basis, but no lodgings could be supplied while in such 
small quarters ; our plans are not yet formulated because we hope to 
get from the present Yearly Meeting permission to extend our building 
into the meeting property in the rear of our own lots. 

We were reminded from ‘a country man’s” stand point that the 
chief good of this building would be to the country people, in supply- 
ing a place where the boys may spend their evenings safe from unpleas- 
ant influences, and in Friendly surroundings. 

From “ a country woman’s”’ side of the question was instanced the 
predicament of two young women, whose trains did not connect, being 
forced to go to a restaurant late in the evening to get food and await 
their train time, and how they had wished that our building were fin- 
ished and ready for the reception of such as they. One Friend ex- 
pressed surprise that this scheme seemed new to so many near the city, 
when it had been so fully written up in our Society’s journal, and was 
glad we are making such progress in this good and mecessary work. The 
president then read the preamble to the constitution, and said that no 
measure could be taken which would so fully carry out our declared 
purpose as will this building. The amounts subscribed have varied from 
$1 to $2,000, and we are so thoroughly convinced that the object is all 
it should be, that it is not for ourselves alone but for the whole Society 
that we give of our time, our labor, our means, and leave the matter to 
you to also subscribe. A Friend suggested that in each neighborhood 
some one should announce himself willing to receive subscriptions to 
be forwarded to the treasurer, that “ we of the country districts may 
have a feeling of ownership in this building.’ 

Among those who took part in this discussion were Robert M. Jan- 
ney, Isaac Roberts, John W. Onderdonk, Isaac Wilson, Florence Hall, 
Wm. W. Birdsall, and a number of visiting Friends. 

The Executive Committee then reported the election to membership 
of Nathaniel E. Janney, Anna C. Janney, Wm. S. Hallowell, Catherine 
H. Middleton, Alice Fussell, and Robert Fussell; also that J. Leedom 
Worrall and Sarah W. Worrall were elected to membership at a recent 
meeting, but their names were accidentally omitted from the report at 
that time ; the committee also reported the program for the evening. 

The program was opened by reading extracts from John G. Whit- 
tier’s “ Introduction to the Journal of John Woolman,” by J. Eugene 
Baker. These excellent selections are necessarily difficult to report ; 
they opened the history of John Woolman’s work against the sin of 
slave-holding, and spoke of the exquisite simplicity, modesty,and beauty 
of the “ Journal.”’ 

Brief extracts from his writings were then read by Matilda Garri- 
gues, all indicative of the beautiful, spiritual tendencies of his mind; 
of his early recognition of the Divine centre of his being; of his sense 
of the weighty responsibilities of the ministry; of his exercise in regard 
to the evil resultant from the money-making spirit of the age; of horror 
of the slave-trade and slave-holding, and of his appreciation of the 
beauty and freedom of our form of divine worship. 

At the close of this reading it was felt that it would be well to en- 
quire whether this Light, which proved so effeetual in the past, is suf- 
ficient to clear away the clouds of to-day. Some of us think it is, and 
to this end has been prepared this paper, “‘A Christian Socialist of the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Henry Ferris, (read by Eleanor K. Richards). 
He says: ‘‘ However well we may know him, it is chiefly as a preacher 
among Friends or asasimple Christian” that John Wool- 
man is known. ‘“ To few persons, probably, would it occur to think of 
him as a social philosopher, and yet a perusal of his shorter writings 
reveals principles and sentiments which are curiously in harmony with 
those of that modern school which, for want of a more comprehensive 
term, we may call ‘ Christian Socialism.’ John Woolman had 
little thought of any law but the Divine law; he never dreamed of 
schemes of enforced communism. His appeal was always to the indi- 
vidual conscience, and to sympathy for others. To him pov- 
erty was mainly caused by oppression, and to pursuade the rich 
to live in simplicity was to enable the poor to live in comfort without 
excessive labor.’’ He lived up to his own preaching, putting aside his 


growing business as soon as he found it cumbersome and likely to inter- 
fere with his service to God. During his travels in England he en- 
quired carefully into the rates of wages and the prices of food stuffs 
and after noting the smallness of the former and the high cost of the 
latter in his “Journal,” says : ‘‘ Great numbers of poor people live chiefly 
on bread and water ; and there are many poor children not 
even taught toread. May those who have abundance lay these things 
to heart!” ; 

“To Woolman it never seems to occur to deal with social wrongs 
by legislation ; faithful to his principles, his appeal is to the inward, not 
the outward law. The fashionable philosophy makes its appeal 
to numbers; John Woolman made his to the individual. . . The 
power of his words turns us from thinking of the duty of our neighbor 
to us, and sets us thinking of our duty to our neighbor.” 

We next listened to a paper upon “ The Spiritual Heritage of our 
Society from John Woolman,” by Elizabeth F. Darlington. After re- 
counting the spiritual laws and testimonies which John Woolman /ived, 
the writer says: “ Quakerism /as a faith, let our young people discover 
and understand what it is. The world has already come to ac- 
cept the truths which were taught by the founders of this Society, and 
in the character we have set before us to-night, their spirituality and 
refinement are tested. To enjoy the spiritual heritage which is ours, we 
must learn humility, possess a conscience keenly alive to others’ woes, 
be unselfish, reverent, trustful, believing, full of simplicity. There may 
have been austerity in Woolman’s simplicity, rigor in his self-denial not 
enjoined upon us, scruples which were his may no longer be incumbent 
upon us, . . but the trend of his heavenward way is the way still 
safe for us to pursue. There is a heritage of blessing for Friends in 


such a life as that of Woolman—there is strength—but each must be 
found in his watching place, ready to open the door of the heart and 
say, ‘ I too will be a Christian.’ ”’ 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, the meeting closed with- 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


out further discussion. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Kennett held its regular meeting on First-day afternoon, 7th of Fifth 
month, when a very interesting program was rendered. 
referred questions were answered : 

“Where is the largest collection of Friends’ books in 
America ?”’ by Mary S. Yeatman. “Name some of the prominent 
Friends in the Society, and give a short sketch of their lives,’ by Anna 
S. Hicks. ‘Give an explanation of Philanthropic Work, as recom- 
mended by New York Yearly Meeting,” by Mary P. Wilkinson. ““ Why 
do Friends name the months and days of the week by numbers instead 
of the usual way ?”’ by Penn Hoopes. : 

“Thoughts on the Writings of George Fox,’ was prepared by 
Phebe T. Scarlett, from Literature Committee. The writer got the im- 
pression, which she hands to us in this paper, that George Fox was en- 
dowed with that simple Divine knowledge and spiritual insight which 
seemed to give him the key to the hearts of all his listeners. His writ- 
ings, too, are simple messages of the truth as given to him for all the 
world. Possessed with a keen power of interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, his letters teem with passages from them, and he ever exhorts his 
followers to read the Bible. 

A description of the life and work of Lucretia Mott was prepared 
by Charles Cutler. Interesting throughout; following her from early 
life to womanhood, we find her deeply and religiously interested in 
every cause that could better humanity. She sought every opportunity 
to plead the cause of the oppressed both in and out of the limitations 
of the Society. 

“The Mountain Rill’ was recited by Georgie Myers. 

A sketch of the life of John Woolman was prepared and read by 
Jesse P. Hannum, assigned him by the Historical Committee. The 
paper opens by thanking the Committee for introducing him to the life 
and works of so humble, pure, and loving a character as that of John 
Woolman. (We find this paper so full of valuable sentiment gleaned 
from the study of John Woolman that justice can only be done by 
sending it in full, hoping for it a place in the columns of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL.) 

A recess for social intercourse is a feature of our meetings that we 
prize. 

An article, “ Christian Unity,” was read by Mary P. Brown; 
«“ The Quiet Hour,” by Sarah A. Martin; “ Phe Chicago Religious 
Congress,” by Mira B. Walter; and “A Home for Women,” by Elma 
M. Preston. D 

These last were selections from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL by the Current Topics Committee. The same officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: M. Pennock Barnard, President; Mary P. 
Wilkinson, Secretary; Mary S. Yeatman, Treasurer. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Kennett Square, on the 4th 
of Sixth month, at 2 o’clock ELMA M. PReEsTON, Reporter. 


The following 


‘“« HEAVEN'S gate is shut to him 
Who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it 


Shall save thy own.”’ — Whittier 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

THE issue of the Atlantic Monthly for Fifth month justifies the remarks 
we have heretofore made on this Lg seanaey —that it is thoughtful, re- 
fined, suggestive, and in admirable literary form. Among the articles 

which are notable as of this class are those on “* The English Question,” 
a discussion of the teaching of “‘ English,’ by James Jay Greenough ; 
on ‘* European Peasants as Immigrants,’’ by Prof. Shaler, of Harvard; 
and on “ Individuality in Birds,’’ by Frank Bolles. Several other pa- 
pers would belong, no doubt, to the list, but we remark these particu- 
larly. Areview of George W. Julian’s life of Joshua R. Giddings is 
given under the caption, “A Political Abolitionist,” and Bliss Perry 
‘‘ Hawthorne at North Adams,”’—descrip- 
tive of the seven weeks’ stay which Hawthorne made at that place (in 
north-western Massachusetts, at the west end of the Hoosac tunnel), 
in th 1838. To those who do not eschew fiction there 


has an interesting paper on 


he summer of 
may be an attraction in the powerfully drawn story of Nantucket, “An 
Island Plant,’ by Mary Catherine Lee. The first of the three parts into 
which the story is divided is given in the Fifth month number, and the 
second part, in the current (Sixth month) issue. 


A little volume dealing with the question of what shall be the em- 
blematic flower of this country is issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
ao with the title, ““ Columbia’s Emblem: Indian Corn. A Garland 

Tributes in Prose and Verse.’ It is compiled by Candace Wheeler, 
aa includes, as the title suggests, selections from numerous writers in 
praise of our American maize. She says in her brief Preface: “« No 
other plant is so typical of our greatness and prosperity as a nation ; no 
other has such artistic meanings and possibilities ; no other is so wholly 
and nobly and historically American. Let each State please itself in a 
floral emblem, taking whatever best suits its latitude and its love; but 
to bind them all together, and to symbolize our broad land, let us 
choose our most significant plant, the stately maize,—the Indian corn! ”’ 
can hardly fail to impress any one who goes even 
casually through the little book. The opening one is Edna Dean 
Proctor’s poem, “ Columbia's Emblem,” published in 7he Century, 
for Ninth month last, and there are extracts amongst others from Sidney 
Lanier, Longfellow, Whittier, Edward Everett, President Hayes, Frank 
H. Cushing, Celia Thaxter, John Fiske, Prof. Shaler, and those early 
pioneers in our American settlement, Captain John Smith, and Gov. 
William Bradford. There are several illustrations, to enforce the argu- 
ments of the text, two of them showing how the corn ears and leaves 
may be employed as ornaments in architecture. (Price 40 cents.) 


The selections 


—Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, who are enterprising publishers 
of stimulative and progressive matter, are undertaking the issue of a 
new monthly magazine, Vew Occasions, to be edited by B. F. Under- 
wood, and devoted to * Social and Industrial Progress.’’ The first 
issue is that for the present month. The articles include “ True 
Democracy,’ ** Recent Advances in Penological Reform,” “ Labor 
Unions and Wages,” etc., etc. One paper, “ The Qualification of 
Principle,” is by George Jacob Holyoake, the English radical leader. 
$1 00 a year: 1o cents a single copy.) 

-The Arena, Boston, in its issue for Sixth month, has a “ sym 
posium "’ of contributions by eight writers, advocating the maize as “ the 
national The editor of the magazine, B. O 
article entitled “ Parisian Fashionable Folly versis American Common 
Sense.’ which deals with the dress reform movement now being so 


vigorously pushed by the National Council of Women of America. 


flower.” Flower, has an 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIverstty.—The new annual register of the Johns 
Hoy kins University, compiled by Registrar T. R. Ball, gives some in- 
teresting statistics. The total number of students is 551, an increase 
of four over last year. Of these 347 are graduate students already 
holding degrees,—showing to what a remarkable degree Johns Hop- 
kins is an institution for advanced, or “‘ post graduate ’ instruction 
The faculty shows an increase of seven teachers, the total number 
being seventy ‘two, or an average of one for less than eight students. 
The attendance upon the various courses of instruction is as follow: 
History and political physics, 145; chemistry, 127; 
drawing, 120; mathematics and astronomy, 118 ; German, 110; English 
and Anglo-Saxon, 84; romance languages, So ; Latin, 77; geology ond 
mineralogy, 74; biology, 58; philosophy, 58; pathology, 57; Greek, 
comparative philology, 41; Semitic languages, 40. 
hirty-six States, two lerritories, and six foreign countries are repre- 


science, 192; 


49; Sanskrit and 
TI 


sented 

COLLEGE DEGREES IN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS.—A law passed by 
the Pennsylvania Legislature at its present session authorizes the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to grant permanent State teachers’ cer- 
tificates “‘to graduates of recognized literary and scientific colleges.” 
ed to are described as those ** legally empowered to 
meenatar at Arts (B. A.), Master of Arts (M. A.), 
, Master of Science and Bachelor of Phil- 


The colleges reterr 
confer the de grees of 


Bachelor of Science (B 
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osophy (Ph. B.), and whose course of study embraces not less than four 
collegiate years.” 

In order to get the permanent certificate the college graduate must 
have taught in the public schools three years or more, and must have 
the usual certificate of satisfactory work from the place where he last 
taught. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS.—Beatrice Magill, instructor in drawing 
and painting at Swarthmore College, has obtained leave of absence for 
a year, which she will spend in Europe in study and travel. She sails 
to-day (Sixth month 3), from New York, and will join her sister, Helen 
Magill White and Dr. White (now American minister to Russia), at 
St. Petersburg. 

Friends’ school at Langhorne, Bucks county, will vacate June 8 
Esther Haviland will be principal for the coming year, with three 
assistants. 

Lizzie Atkinson, of Upper Dublin, recently a student at Friends’ 
Training School, at Woodstown is at present in charge of Friends’ 
school at Plymouth Meeting. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The annual joint meeting of 
the Somerville and Delphic Literary Societies took place in the assem- 
bly hall on the evening of the 26th of Fifth month. John W. Gregg, 
’94, presided, Mary B. Hollingshead, ’95, was secretary, and Carrie P. 
Sargent, '94, critic. An interesting musical and literary program 
was rendered. 

Recitations of the senior class were completed on the 27th. The 
week beginning Fifth month 29th will be devoted to examinations, and 
the candidates for degrees will be announced on the 5th of Sixth 
month. The senior vacation extends from the 5th to the roth. 

The details of the courses of instruction for next year are at present 
being arranged by the Faculty, and a great increase in efficiency is 
promised. ‘The new four years course in Greek goes into effect at the 
beginning of the next collegiate year. 

A Camera Club has recently been formed by those young men in- 
terested in photography. Professor Hoadley is an enthusiastic photog- 
rapher,and under his direction the pastime is made exceedingly profitable. 

Dr. William Hyde Appleton has been elected a member of the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

President De Garmo will deliver the commencement address to the 
graduating class of State College, Centre county, Pa. C. 


Communications. 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I DESIRE to answer an inquiry in your issue of Fifth month 13, regarding 
a poem sent you by Louisa J. Roberts, in connection with an article re- 
garding Orange Meeting. The poem referred to, commencing— 
“« Though few in number, Father, Lord, 

Yet in thy name we come,” 
was written by A. C. Howland, a lady of Newport, R.I., 
* Orthodox ”’ Friend, though I am not sure. 

The poem was published in the Orange /ourna/ in 1867, about the 
time the Orange Meeting was started. A copy was found amongst the 
papers of the late G. H. Coggeshall, after his death in 1885, and inquiry 
was then made by a member of the family as to the author, with the 
result as given. * 

[A Friend has called on us to say (confirming the statement above) 
that the author of the poem undoubtedly was Avis C. Howland. She 

was of New Bedford, Mass.,and very probably a friend of Elizabeth 
Taber King.—Ebs. ] 


POEM. 


I think an 


ADDRESS BY A SYRIAN WOMAN, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Recently the meeting of the Young Temperance Workers of 17th 
street and Girard avenue, was uitonnedl by “ Madam Lagyah Barakat,” 
a Syrian now residing in West Philadelphia. The meeting was large, 
and enjoyed by all ; many not hearing of it were disappointed ; it might 
be interesting for them to know they may hear the'same lady at the 
regular monthly meeting of the “ Central Prohibition League,’’ Sixth 
month 8, at 8 o'clock, p. m., at Mercantile Library a 1oth and 
Chestnut streets. s. B.¢ 


Gop holds the key of all unknown, 
And I am glad; 

If other hands should hold the key, 

Or if He trusted it to me, 
I might be sad. 

What if to-morrow’s cares were here 
Without its rest ? 

Better that He unlock the day, 

And as the doors swing open say, 
“« My will is best.” 
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QUAKER LADIES. 
SAID Wind to me one morning : 

‘Come with me, rover mine! 
I have found the Quaker Ladies 

On their early slopes of pine.” 


There never was a bidding 
More easy to obey; 

My feet were in the meadows 
Before the break of day. 


My guide was on the mountains 
Before the march of noon ; 

And when he halted for me 
The pines began to croon. 


There, lonely and ancestral, 
Their voices came to me, 

As when the stars of evening 
First tented by the sea: 

*‘ Ah, mortal with the wind’s will, 

Thy heart shall learn at length 

That the only, only lovers 
Are innocence and strength.” 


Then I saw the Quaker Ladies, 
Those Innocents that strew 

The floorings of the forest 
With their tiny stars of blue. 


I looked upon their faces, 
Companioned yet alone ; 

And this foolish heart that loved them 
Grew simple as their own. 


For their eyes are full of quiet, 
Their days are full of peace ; 
And I will pass to-morrow 
Content to my release. 
If but the wind above me 
Say, “‘ Wayfellow of mine, 
There be other Quaker Ladies, 
Upon other slopes of pine.” 
—Bliss Carmen,in The Independent. 


DEFECTS IN MODERN TEACHING. 
James Jay Greenough in Atlantic Monthly. 

Tue lack of clearness in the few ideas which a boy does 
have is due to a dangerous tendency in our educational 
methods, a tendency to make everything easy. Kinder- 
garten methods, w hich are nec essary when a child is in- 
capable of long-continued mental strain, and all work 
must be in the form of play, have influenced the later 
school work. Clear, exact reasoning, and accurate, care- 
ful expression of thought cannot be got by any system 
which tries to make work into play. Thirty years ag 

teachers heard recitations from a text-book, and did very 
little teaching. This method had many great disadvan- 
tages, but it had one advantage: the child had to think 
for himself, or he learned little, and had to express him- 
self in recitation, or he had no credit. The method was 
dull, it was dry, and the cause of many tears to the un- 
fortunate pupil. There was nothing inspiring, and noth- 
ing to awaken the child’s love for the subject studied. In 
the reaction from this barbarous method we have been 
carried too far, and now, in the effort to awaken interest, 
to make the work pleasant, we are tempted to do too 
much teaching. The children are now helped so much 
that without the stimulation of a teacher’s questions and 
assistance their minds refuse to work. The thinking is 
too often done by the teacher, and only reflected by the 
class. Such methods make the child’s thoughts vague 
and indistinct This is particularly noticeable in arithme- 
tic classes, where explanations have to be made over and 
over again. Here the average boy is very loose in his 
reasoning. Exact expression or the saying of just what 
he means is almost impossibe to him at first, and can be 
secured only by constant correction and care on the part 
of the teacher. When questioned, and made to see that 


what he said was not clear, the boy is surprised that what 
he said was not what he really meant. He has the idea, 
but it is so vague that he does not notice how different 
an idea was conveyed by the words he used. 

After a careful explanation of some experiment in 
physics, I have repeatedly asked the class if they under- 
stood it, and have been told by each boy in turn that he 
did, only to find that the majority were incapable of 
describing the processes and reasoning intelligently. 
Generally the boy ends with some statement like this: << I 
understand it, but I can’t express it.’’ The truth is that 
all our teaching now is directed toward making the boy 
understand ; but much of it stops there, and does not re- 
quire him to explain his understanding to others. 

Each of us can call to mind times when he wished to 
talk over a matter with some one else, not to get new 
light or advice, but to straighten out his own ideas by ex- 
pressing them. ‘This outward expression boys used to be 
practised in under a recitation system of instruction, but 
now lose under a lecture system. Here the preparatory 
schools are at fault, and we can stem the tide of illiteracy 
somewhat by requiring more reciting in all subjects rather 
than by giving more work in English. 

The third difficulty which meets a boy in efforts to 
write, comes from the fact that he is more accustomed to 
receive information through the ear than through the eye. 
He is read to and talked to, but is not made to read enough 
himself. He does not accustom himself to comprehension at 
the sight of printed words. When he starts to write, the 
words are not as real to him on paper as they are when he 
speaks them or hears them spoken. For this reason, boys 
use forms of expression in writing which they would 
never use in conversation. Frequently boys come to me, 
after studying a lesson in a text-book, with a complaint, 
that they do not understand this or that, but go away 
perfectly satisfied if I explain it in the exact words of the 
text-book. They understand the sound and comprehend 
it, but they do not take in the sense from the printed 
page. This failure to read enough is also largely respon- 
sible for increasingly bad spelling. To correct this diffi- 
culty, children should be made to read as early as possible, 
and to read much aloud. It is dull and uninteresting to 
the person read to, but the reader is gaining a neces- 
sary power to help in all laterstudy and writing. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

WE have neglected to notice the death, Fifth month 11, of General 
Samuel C. Armstrong, the earnest and able head of the school at 
Hampton, Virginia, for the education of the Indians and the Colored 
People. He was not an old man: he was born in the Sandwich 
Islands in 1839, his father, Richard Armstrong, (a Pennsylvanian by 
birth), being a missionary there. Samuel came home in 1860, in which 
year his father died, and after graduating at Williams College, served 
in the Union army, having command, at the close of the war, of a body 
of colored troops. His interest in the colored people led to his organ- 
ization of the work at Hampton, which he began immediately upon 
the establishment of peace. He was an effective and enthusiastic 
worker, and the institution at Hampton is a monument to kim. On 
Thanksgiving Day, 1891, he had a stroke of paralysis, from which he 
never entirely recovered. 

—A remarkable dust explosion occurred in a flour mill at Litch- 
field, Illinois, some time ago. The great mill, said to have been the 
largest flour mill in the world, was blown to pieces as if by dynamite. 
Bricks, timbers, and pieces of machinery flew in all directions The 
spectators were thrown to the ground by the shock, and people a mile 
distant were prostrated. Towns 60 miles away telegraphed that they 
had experienced the effects of the explosion. At Decatur, 50 miles 
away, the atmospheric concussion was felt 

—Harriet Beecher Stowe’s general health seems to grow stronger, 
while her mental powers are waning, and she finds the greatest pleasure 
in cutting out paper dolls and singing the hymns and nursery songs of 
her childhood. 

—Cedarcroft, famous as the home of Bayard Taylor, was offered at 
public sale in Philadelphia, on the 24th ult., for the third time by the 
executors of the estate of Dr. R. J. Levis, but there were no bidders. 
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It was expected that the estate would find a purchaser this time, inas- 


much as a number of persons have been out to see it rec ently. —Aen 
nett Advance 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
\ other numerous business failures throughout the country is 
hat of Charles Foster, o storia, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury in President ris abinet, (after the death of William 
Windom It 26th ult. He was engaged in 
1) 


numerous enterprises, and, like others, was a large borrower 
His li 


a 


} 
N the 
Ohio, 
1 on the 


was an! 


ounce 
too many 
while his assets 
m paper’ will cover this, he does not expect to be able to pay in full 
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LATE news from Africa confirms the report of the death of 


Pasha, the German explorer and 
went to ** 


Arab chief, in 


rescue, 


Central 


some years 
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ago 


a fight with an 
appeal from udgment of the Presbytery of New York in 
case was entertained by the General Assembly at Washing- 
» 26th ult., the vote being 409 to 145. The debate on the 
subject occupied nearly the entire day. The Assembly decided to take 
it up on Se and Third-days of this week 


ond 


SUR GENERAI 


ceived on the 


EON WyMan, of the Marine Hospital Service, re 
26th ult., a cable despatch from Surgeon Irwin, who is 
stationed at Marseilles, announcing that cholera has appeared at Nimes 
and Cette, in Southern France These places are situated within 
100 miles of “Marseille Cette is directly on the sea coast. The 
United has stationed a physician at Hamburg, 
Germany), to inspect vessels leaving for this country. A case of chol- 
era has been reported there 

THE World’s Fair was open on last First-day, as had been expected, 
and there was a very large attendance of people—estimated at 125,000. 
Che paid admissions numbered 80,180. No machinery was in opera- 
tion, but all the Fair buildings containing exhibits were open. The 
United States Government Building and many of the State buildings 
were closed. Meantime legal proceedings have been begun in the 
United States Court to compel closing on First-day, while in a State 
court Judge Stein has granted a temporary injunction to restrain the 
management from closing. The Fair is now nearly complete, interest 
in it is growing, and it is believed the attendance will increase. The 
paid admissions on the 29th ult. were 37,593 


75 oF 


States Government 


THE Spanish princess Eulalie, after her stay in Washington, went to 
New York city on the 25th ult., and has been officially and privately 
entertained there for several days 


FOR SEASICKNESS: 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Dr. J. FourNess-Brice, of S.S. Teutonic, says: “ I have prescribed 
it in my practice among the passengers traveling to and from Europe, 
in this steamer, and the result has satisfied me that if taken in time, it 
will, in a great many cases, prevent seasickness.”’ 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
Mary S. Lippincott 
Late of Camden, N. J. 

Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15. 
Friends’ Book Association, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for '93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
& F. BaALDERSTON. M. BaLDERSTON 


Colorado. 


free on application. 


a 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


1541 N. 12th Street. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 


Also descriptive circulars of the above on 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furn: 


EDWARD COALE, 


Eastern Resident Land A; 
Holder, 


HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 


ELLIS. \advonn to &. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, a ain 


Carpenters, Buiwoers, ano Contractors. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


NOTICES. 
,* A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home for 
Children, 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, First-day, the 4th of 
Sixth month, at 3 p. m. 

Ministering Friends and all who are interested in the Home are 
cordially invited. There will be no Religious meeting during Seventh 
and Eighth months at the Home. 

*.* A conference, under the care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, at 
Mansfield, N. J., First-day afternoon, Sixth month 4, at 3 o'clock. All 
are cordially invited. ELIZABETH ANN RocErs, Clerk. 

*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends will meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month 10, at 1.30 o’clock, p. m 

The Sub-committees at 10 o'clock, a. m 

‘« The Indian ’’ in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

femperance and Tobacco, at 11 a.m., in Room No. I. 

Its Visiting Committee at 10 a. m., in Room No. 5. 

Educational and Publication Committee at 10a. m.,in Room No. 1 

Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race Street Parlor. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, . ) Clerks 
ANNIE CALEY DORLAND, j 


*.* The Burlington First-day School Union, will meet at the Mount 
meeting-house, Seventh-day, Sixth month 10, at 10 o’clock a.m. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all interested in the work. Carriages 
will meet the morning train from Kinkora at Juliustown. 

Wa. WALTON, ) Clerks 
SALLIE T. BLACK, § rr 


*.* Circular meetings in Sixth month occur as follows: 
4. Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 3 p. m. 
18. Gunpowder, Md., Old house, 10 a. m. 

East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 
mittee expect to attend West Philadelphia meeting on First-day morning 
next, the 4th inst. Isaac H, HILiBorn, Clerk. 

*.* West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th street and Lancaster avenue, 
will convene at 10.30, on First-day, Sixth month 4, and continue to do 
so at that hour until Tenth month. 

—7  =§ 


*.* Abington Union’s First-day School Visiting Committee expects 
to visit Plymouth First-day School at the close of their morning meeting 
on First-day, the 4th of Sixth month, 1893. All interested Friends are 
invited. CHARLES BOND, Clerk of Committee. 

*.* The next regular meeting of the Young Temperance Workers 
of West Philadelphia will be held in the meeting-house, 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, West Philadelphia, on Fourth-day evening, 
Sixth month 7, at 8 o’clock. An interesting program is prepared. There 
willalso be a debate, Subject,—Resolved, that the carrying out of the 
principles of non-resistance as advocated by Friends, is impracticable. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Wm. D. YARNALL, President 


HANNAH E. Scort, Secretary. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 

ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
| worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 

| about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
| its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gey-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


eeing the advertisement in this paper.~“(3@ 


t, U. P. RB. R. 
cLean County, i. 


112 N. 10th St. 


Furnished Residence, [ledia. 


For Rent.—Modern residence, 10 rooms, bath, 
open fires, etc. Complete and comfortable; pleas- 
antly located; excellent train service. hree 
months at $75 per month. 


Isaac Forsythe, 


2212 Wallace Street. 119 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
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OFFICERS 

HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
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BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, W'LLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRPLUS of over Two and a HALF MiLitions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres..-EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by 

DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


check 


Philip C. Garrett, 


house whose guests come back again 
Y and again,—a home. 
HALFONTE Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
7 grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
ATLANTIC CITY, 1. 3. house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 
these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on request. It will 
help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, MJ. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


THE 


MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES. 
Spring stock covers many varieties in shoes and 

Oxtords—black and colors—at Popular Prices. 
High Grade Custom Work. 


1013 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
N EW STORE. 47 N. THIRTEENTH ST. (below Arch), 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


eas WM. HEACOCK, Si 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING, 


Y JOURNAL. 


bi )UR Money back if you 
want it—Vacuum Leather 
Oil is the friend of leather— 
25¢. 

Patent lambskin-with-wcol- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—botnh 
free at the store. 


Good Design 
in wall paper are as plentiful as bad 
! t Selection by mail is easy. 
y 100 samples for eight cents. 
to ob ¢ nts a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings . ; 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


Just as 
We will 
Prices, 5 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


OESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the pubiic by a notice given free of charge in the 


a ogee > 

Scientific American 
Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, 33,00 a 


ear; $1.50 six months. Address M N & CO. 
UBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work, 


The Best Stock. 


** Money they say, is evil’s root 
But we may justly doub 
Can we expect good, thriving frui 
From any stock Witnout it 
And money can be saved by sendin 


Two Dollars 


ana receiving 


Seven Pounds of 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Roasted Coffee 
delivered free to any railroad station 
where the 5-cent package stamp can be 
used. A Souvenir Slipper sent to any 


address for one 2-ct. stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


Tea Dealer, 
31 North Second Street, Philad’a, Pa. 





FRIENDS IN VTELL AG EN YCER AND JOU RNAL. 


| offer to Investors the unsold a 
balance of an issue of $125 OOO 


ix « Cent. Collateral Trust Gold Bonds 


issued by the. 


Home Savings «« Loan Association « Minneapolis 


.and secured by a deposit of. 


$200,000 First Mortgages on Real Estate in the 


Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul exclusively 
Dated April 1st, 1893; Due April 1st, 1898 


Principal and Interest payable in GOLD COIN at the Company's eh, 
Eastern Office, Drexe/ Building, Philadelphia, Pa. e a 
e Bonds may be Registered 


Denominations, $100 and $500. ao 


Interest payable semi-annually, April 1st and October 1st. 


THIS is the only Bond issue of a Company having a paid in capital of $1,000,000, and under no circumstances 
can its outstanding bonds exceed one-half of its paid in capital. The proceeds of this issue of bonds 
will be loaned by the Company upon First Mortgages and the assets of the Company still further increased. 
WIDE MARGIN OF SECURITY: The Mortgages securing this issue have all been carefully selected 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and in no case do they exceed one-half the value of the property upon which the 
loan is made. The real estate security back of these bonds is therefore about four times the bond issue. 


These Mortgages are deposited with the St. Paul and Minneapolis Trust Company as trustee, under a 
trust agreement of the most stringent character. 


The interest received from the Mortgages securing this issue is double the amount required to pay interest 
on the bonds. The net earnings of the Company, during the year 1892, were $76,076, while the interest on this issue 
of bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one-tenth of the Company’s present net income, which, moreover, is 
increasing every year. 

THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION is organized under a very strict law of Minune 
sota, which requires reports to the State, and examinations by the public bank examiner. It has been in successtul 
operation for five years, paying regular semi-annual dividends at the rate of nine and ten per cent. per annum. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL are known to be the leading cities of the Northwest in population, 


manufactures, internal commerce and finance. Loans made there now with judgment are good beyond a doubt, and 


better with the certain growth of the Twin Cities. As a loan field, there is no better location in 


grow better and 
the country. 
I have exclusive sale of the above issue, and offer them with confidence that the most careful investors 


will appreciate their exceptional strength. 


Price, Par with Accrued Interest 


References : 


THE ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS TRUST CO., Minneapolis. ewhall 
T. J. BUXTON, President City Bank, Minneapolis. 


Hon. A. R. McGILL, ex-Governor of Minnesota, Minneapoli 


A. J. LOOS, Tide Water Oil Co., 38 N. Delaware Ave., Phil Maria P Blackburn pas St 
GEO. BURNHAM, Jr., Baidwin Locomotive Works, Phila. . 12 ) 


FREDERIC SCHOFF, Treasurer Stow Flexible Shaft Co., 
Twenty-Sixth and Callowhill Streets, Phila. 


533 Drexel Building 


CHARLES M. TOWN, 917 Chestnut Street, Phila. Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAM BURNHAM, Treasurer Standard Steel Works, 220 a 


8. Fourth St., Phila. 


THOS. MILLS, 1301 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia. B. E. POTTER & BRO., Bankers, Augusta, Maine. 


JOHN F. LOGAN, Royal Gas Co., 826 Drexel Building, Phila. J. H. PRATT, 239 Washington Street, Jersey City, W. J. 
Rev. J. C. AGER, 296 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. JNO. P. MILNOR, Baltimore, Md. 


ROBERT ARTHUR, 49 W. Thirty-second St , New York City. A. R. BARRETT, Germantown. Pa. 





